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NOTE 

During  the  last  fifty  years  the  horizon  of  our  view  upon  the  extent 
and  development  of  the  Semitic  languages  has  been  singularly  en- 
larged; on  the  one  hand  by  archaeological  investigations  that  have 
brought  to  light  unknown  Semitic  civilizations,  and  on  the  other  by 
a  study  of  the  most  modern  developments  of  these  languages.  The 
origin  and  early  history  of  these  languages  offer  a  problem  that  is  at 
once  interesting  and  perplexing.  It  has  been  in  the  mind  of  scholars 
since  the  first  attempts  were  made  in  Europe  to  grasp  the  extent 
and  the  importance  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  Semitic  culture.  Even 
in  the  Early  Middle  Ages,  essays  were  put  forward  to  solve  the 
question,  at  least  in  regard  to  one  of  these  tongues,  the  Hebrew.  In 
modern  times  such  undertakings  have  been  quite  numerous. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  proving  any  theory  that  will  account 
for  this  development  are,  of  course,  great:  the  pitfalls  are  numerous. 
Dr.  Hurwitz  has  tried  to  overcome  the  one  and  to  avoid  the  other 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  a  scientific  method  and  by  choosing  his 
examples  with  great  care.  It  is  idle  to  hope  that  he  will  convince  all 
students  of  so  vexed  and  contentious  a  question;  but  he  has  offered 
a  solution  that  deserves  the  careful  attention  and  scrutiny  of  his 
fellow-workers  in  the  same  field. 

May,  1913.  RICHARD  GOTTHEIL 
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PREFACE 

The  "biliteral  theory",  sometimes  attacked,  at  other  times 
defended,  and  almost  entirely  rejected  in  recent  years,  forms 
the  subject  of  these  studies.  They  were  begun  in  1907  in 
a  somewhat  empirical  fashion,  but  the  author  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  mass  of  literature  which  had  accumulated 
on  the  subject,  although  these  researches  had  apparently 
resulted  in  hopeless  confusion  rather  than  in  even  an 
approximate  solution  of  their  problem.  As  a  result  of  his 
investigations,  the  writer  was  very  glad  to  find  that  able 
grammarians  had  not  labored  for  centuries  in  vain,  con- 
tending blindly  over  something  that  had  no  existence;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  biliteral  root  in  Semitic  was  an 
actual  entity. 

In  1910,  encouraged  by  the  friendly  interest  shown  to 
him  at  Columbia  University,  the  author  presented  a  thesis 
in  which  he  briefly  outlined  the  possibility  of  the  assumption 
of  an  original  biliteral  character  of  the  Semitic  root  as  a 
key  to  the  solution  of  many  vexing  problems  in  Semitic 
etymology,  although  he  has  been  obliged,  from  the  very  first, 
to  modify  his  views,  and  to  adopt  an  entirely  conservative 
position.  His  results,  which  have  been  attained  indepen- 
dently, have  shown  that  he  has  been  anticipated  in  almost 
every  point  by  such  scholars  as  Pappenheim  and  Lagarde; 
but  this  very  fact  only  renders  him  the  more  sure  that  his 
position  is  justified.  In  fact,  he  does  not  claim  originality 
in  any  one  of  his  conclusions,  for  they  have,  each  and  all, 
been  the  historical  and  logical  result  of  the  labors  of  the 
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scholarly  world  before  him.  He  has  merely  combined, 
sifted,  and  profited  by  the  researches— and  even  by  the 
errors — of  former  generations,  and  he  believes  that  he  has 
brought  the  biliteral  theory  within  a  restricted  field,  and 
that  he  has  placed  it  upon  a  scientific  foundation.  His 
method  has  necessarily  been  conservative;  he  has  been 
obliged  to  consider  each  of  the  Semitic  languages  as  an 
individual  unit,  the  vocabulary  of  which  can  best  be  ex- 
plained by  itself,  i.  e.,  by  a  comparison  of  kindred  words 
within  the  same  dialect  having  identical  fundamental  el- 
ements. Only  when  such  means  were  unavailable  was  he 
compelled  to  tolerate  cross-comparisons  of  words  in  different 
dialects,  which  may  have  been  separated  from  each  other 
by  many  centuries  of  usage J.  Whatever  light  semasiology 
has  thrown  upon  the  development  of  words  and  their  usages 
he  has  liberally  used.  Doubtless  a  more  generous  equip- 
ment of  lexicons  (especially  for  Arabic  and  Ethiopic)  would 
have  aided  much,  but  this  defect  has  long  been  felt,  in  the 
Semitic  world  of  scholarship,  and  can  be  remedied  only  by 
degrees.  On  the  whole,  the  fundamental  idea  conveyed  by 
each  root  in  the  various  languages  is  quite  evident  from  a 
study  of  all  its  derived  forms. 

The  subject  naturally  falls  into  two  divisions:  the  gram- 
matical and  the  lexicographical.  The  first  is  considered 
in  the  opening  chapter;  the  last,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  in  the  following  chapters.  A  survey  of  the 
various  theories  of  former  Jewish  biliteralists  would  have 
been  interesting,  but  would  have  added  nothing  of  perman- 


1  The  rule  has  been  generally  applied  that  it  is  safest  to  compare 
one  North  Semitic  form  with  its  phonetic  equivalent  in  another  North 
Semitic  dialect,  while  South  Semitic  has  been  generally  compared 
with  South  Semitic  (Of.  Noldeke,  Die  semitischen  Sprachcn,  p.  14,  and 
Wright,  Comp.  Gram.,  p.  10). 
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ent  value  to  the  subject;  since  all  such  theories  were  based 
on  an  imperfect  and  unscientific  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  govern  Hebrew  grammar 2.  It  was  therefore  thought 
advisable  not  to  enter  into  the  matter  at  the  present 
moment. 

The  author's  thanks  are  due  for  the  constant  aid  and 
advice  tendered  by  his  teachers  at  Columbia  University, 
Professor  Richard  J.  H.  G-ottheil,  Professor  John  D.  Prince, 
and  Professor  A.  V.  "Williams  Jackson.  To  Dr.  Louis 
H.  Gray  he  is  grateful  for  many  valuable  suggestions. 

S.  T.  H.  H. 

2  For  literature  on  the  subject  consult  the  appended  bibliography. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  SUBCONSCIOUS  BILITERAL  ROOT 

It  was  Jehuda  ben  David  Hayyug  who,  following  the 
more  scientific  methods  of  Arab  grammarians,  first  laid 
down  the  principle  that  Hebrew  roots  are  invariably  tri- 
literal,  and  thereby  developed  Hebrew  grammar  beyond  its 
previous  empirical  stage.  While  the  predecessors3  of  Hay- 
yug were  still  in  utter  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  Hebrew  root,  and  held  that  it  might  be  uniliteral,  bilit- 
eral,  triliteral,  or  even  quinqueliteral,  as  occasion  might 
require,  it  was  reserved  for  him  and  for  succeeding  genera- 
tions to  establish  law  and  order  where  confusion  and  doubt 
had  reigned,  and  to  bring  all  apparent  irregularities  in  the 
Hebrew  verb  within  the  scope  of  the  triliteral  theory.  The 
work  of  the  succeeding  schools,  both  in  the  Jewish  and  in 
the  Christian  world  of  Hebrew  scholarship,  was  thus,  for 
many  centuries,  purely  analytic. 

It  was  in  the  labors  of  Wilhelm  Gesenius  that  theoret- 
ical Hebrew  grammar  first  found  a  sound  exposition.  Among 
the  varied  results  of  his  studies  in  Semitic  philology  the 
"root-fl*eory,"  formulated  by  him,  but  more  fully  developed 
by  his  successors,  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  This  hypo- 
thesis found  its  widest  acceptance  and  interpretation  in  the 
early  seventies  of  the  nineteenth  century;  but  its  firmest 

*  Dm&  rnanft  p.  39;  see  also  Backer,  Anfange  der  hebraischen 
Grammatik,* p.  80  (ZDMG.  xlix.  352). 
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adherents  have  seen  its  foundations  shattered,  and  many 
have  surrendered  the  ground  that  had  been  gained  through 
decades  of  toil.  It  is  true  that  the  "root-theory"  has  been 
weighed  in  the  balances,  and  found  wanting,  but  this  failure 
is  not  due  so  much  to  the  unsoundness  of  the  theory  as  to 
the  faulty  methods  employed  by  its  defenders.  Efforts  are 
constantly  being  made  to  throw  more  light  on  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  original  character  of  the  Semitic  root,  and 
the  biliteral  theory  still  claims  many  staunch  advocates. 
Noldeke  has  only  recently  taken  up  the  question  of  the 
long-contested  biliteral  nouns  and  weak  verb-stems  (Neue 
Beitrage  zur  semitischen  Sprachwissenschaft,  Strafiburg  1910, 
pp.  109-207);  but  while  it  is  true  that  such  scholars  as  he 
and  Eduard  Konig4  have  not  despaired  because  of  former 
failures  and  still  seek  to  solve  the  problem,  other  investigators 
such  as  Brockelmann  and  the  younger  Delitzsch 5  hold  firmly 
to  the  triliteral  theory  and  oppose  as  futile  all  attempts  to 
support  or  to  recast  the  biliteral  hypothesis.  Thus  Brockel- 
mann, in  his  recent  Grundri/3  der  vergleichenden  Grammatik 
der  semitischen  Sprachen,  Berlin  1910,  p.  285,  summarily 
dismisses  the  biliteral  theory  in  the  following  words :  "Schon 
im  Ursemitischen  wiesen  die  meisten  Wortformen  einen 
festen  Grundstock  von  durchweg  drei  Konsonanten  auf. 
Vielfach  schlossen  sich  diese  Wortformen  wieder  zu  Gruppen 
zusammen,  die  bei  verwandter  Bedeutung  zwei,  meist  die 
beiden  ersten  Konsonanten  gemeinsam  hatten.  Man  hat 
daraus  schliefien  wollen,  dafi  diese  zwei  Konsonanten  ein- 
mal  eine  selbstandige  Existenz  gefiihrt,  und  dafi  aus  ihnen 
erst  die  dreikonsonantigen  Stamme  sich  entwickelt  hatten. 
Dieser  Schlufi  ist  aber  keineswegs  zwingend.  Es  ist  ebenso- 

«  JE.  x.  468,  and  Lehryebaude  ii.  (1).  370—374. 
8  Delitzsch,  Unwerth  und  Gefahrlichkeit  der  Wurzeltheorie,  in  his 
Prolegomena,  188—198. 
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gut  denkbar,  dafl  an  dreikonsonantige  Wurzeln  durch  ana- 
logische  Neuschopfung  unter  dem  Einflufi  von  bereits  be- 
stehenden  Wortern  verwandter  Bedeutung  neue  Gruppen 
sich  angeschlossen  haben.  Dieser  Vorgang,  der  sich  in 
einzelnen  Fallen  sehr  wahrscheinlich  machen  lafit,  kann  in 
alteren  Phasen  schon  in  viel  weiterem  Umfang  aufgetreten 
sein;  auch  auf  indogermanischem  Gebiet  hat  ja  Bloomfield 
(IF.  iv.  66)  ahnliche  Erscheinungen  nachgewiesen."  6 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  to  form  triliteral 
roots  was  already  strongly  implanted  in  proto-Semitic, 
but  Bloomfield's  theory,  which  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
so-called  root-determinatives  in  Indo- Germanic  to  the  pro- 
cess of  congeneric  assimilation,  fails  to  satisfy  the  student 
of  Semitics;  nor  has  it,  even  within  the  sphere  of  Indo- 
Germanic,  succeeded  in  entirely  replacing  the  part  played 
by  the  root-determinative.  The  principle  of  analogy,  upon 
which  the  operations  of  this  theory  depend,  has  long  been 
recognized  in  the  science  of  linguistics,  but  to  suppose 
that  it  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  those  external  and  in- 
ternal root-modifications  by  affixed  elements  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  Semitic  languages,  is  to  lay  upon  this 
hypothesis  a  burden  more  heavy  than  it  can  bear.  This 
theory  may,  indeed,  be  invoked  in  explaining  the  trend  of 
specialization  taken  by  certain  determinatives  in  the  course 


6  According  to  Bloomfield's  theory  *&rs  and  uers,  'to  flow,'  may 
have  clashed  in  some  such  manner  as  this:  there  is  a  root  *er,  'to 
go,'  and  this  was  specialized  to  connote  'to  flow,'  having  come  under 
the  influence  of  uers  to  such  an  extent  that  it  adopted  its  congeneric 
character  and  became  *erSj  aided  by  partial  formal  similarity;  or  con- 
versely, a  root  *ers  may  have  affected  a  root  uer,  especially  as  words 
denoting  'water'  begin  with  u  (IF.  iv.  68).  Fraenkel  has  shown 
how  congeneric  assimilation  has  its  counterpart  in  Hebrew  (of.  BA. 
iii.  61 — 62),  and  attributes  to  such  adaptation  all  changes  which  others 
may  seek  to  explain  by  the  theory  of  root-determinatives. 

1* 
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of  root-development,  but  the  origin  of  the  root-determinative 
itself  demands  a  more  tangible  theory.  Sufficient  evidence 
has  been  found  to  justify  a  belief  in  the  independent  exis- 
tence of  a  biliteral  stem  in  the  hypothetical  proto-Semitic 
at  a  period  shortly  before  the  prehistoric  separation  of  the 
various  Semitic  stocks. 

Before  this,  however,  a  few  words  are  necessary  concerning 
the  older  "root-theory,"  its  errors  and  shortcomings,  and  its 
relation  to  the  present  investigation.  Bottcher,7  August 
Muller,8  and  Stade,9  in  their  endeavors  to  determine  the 
true  character  of  the  primitive  Semitic  root,  began  by 
studying  the  existing  form  of  the  weak-verb  and  by  de- 
ducing certain  generalizations  from  it.  This  method  is 
followed  by  many  recent  investigators,10  and  forms  worn 
down  in  course  of  time,  and  in  reality  of  a  regressive  cha- 
racter are  still  held  to  be  the  progenitors  of  all  other 
existing  forms.  The  present  writer,  on  the  contrary,  has 
found  himself  obliged  to  surrender  this  theory,  and  he  is 
convinced  that  by  the  time  when  the  proto-Semites  were 
divided  into  the  stocks  known  in  history,  the  verb-roots  had 
already  become  wholly  or  partly  triliteralized,  while  at  least 
some  roots  had  even  then  been  made  pluriliteral;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  is  compelled  to  view  with  scant  favor 
the  theory  of  the  survival  of  a  biliteral,  based  upon  the 
simplified  weak  stem.  Philippi11  was  here  perhaps  the  most 
accurate  of  former  investigators.  He  applied  the  biliteral 
principle  to  the  strong  verb  and  weak  verb  indiscriminately, 

T  Lehrbuch  ii,  476  ff. 

e  ZDMG.  xxxiii.  698—700. 

»  Lehrbuch  i.  109  ff. 

10  So  Wolfenson,  JAOS.  xxvii.  303—316,  and  Ahrens  ZDMO.  Ixiv. 
161—194. 

*»  Der  Grundstamm  des  starken  Verb  urns  im  Semitischen,  in 
Morgenl.  Forschng.,  pp.  71—106. 
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and  regarded  the  latter  as  the  outcome  of  a  further  rather 
than  of  a  retarded  growth. 

GUjsenius,i2  Dietrich,"  Ftirat,"  the  elder  Delitzsch,i& 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  older  theorists,  confused  two  distinct 
phenomena  in  the  early  history  of  Semitic  speech,  so  that 
they  usually  regarded  as  an  identical  development  both 
root-differentiation  and  the  modification  of  roots  by  de- 
terminatives. The  grammar  of  Gesenius-Kautzsch  has  led 
many  others  into  this  error  with  its  conclusion  (§  30)  that, 
"Weitere  Modifikationen  derselben  Wurzel  erfolgen  endlich 
dadurch,  dafi  sowohl  die  Wurzelkonsonanten,  als  der  Zu- 
satzbuchstabe  nach  den  G-esetzen  des  Lautwechsels  in  einen 
verwandten  Laut  iibergehen." 

It  must  be  emphasized,  from  the  very  first,  that  the  root- 
determinative  (with  which  alone  this  investigation  is  con- 
cerned) is  a  constant;  and  that  any  apparent  variation  from 
the  principle  is  due  to  the  affixing  of  other  distinct  deter- 
minative elements,  which  may  or  may  not  be  related  to  the 
first  determinative.  This  confusion  of  regarding  two  distinct 
and  separate  processes  as  one  and  the  same  has  caused 
Lambert16  to  postulate  a  vocalic  origin  for  all  determi- 
natives; and,  reasoning  in  like  manner,  Duval, 17  with  strict 
adherence  to  the  triliteral  principle,  has  made  all  Semitic 
roots  pass  through  a  graded  series  of  changes,  both  in  form 
and  in  meaning,  before  they  assumed  their  present  character. 

•    15  Hebr.  Gram.  (11th  edition),  p.  65,  and  the  discussion  of  the  roots 
pp,  03,  w,  nn,  etc. 

13  Abhandlungen,  p.  97  and  the  roots  ^1,  to,  ^>D,  ^&,  etc. 

14  Handworterbuch,  under  the  radical  JttJ,  associated  with  KD,  Jtt,  «t. 
Htf,  in,  m,  etc. 

15  Jeswrun,  p.  142,  and  the  comparison  between  KB,  JIB,  and  J?B. 

i»  De  la  formation  des  racines  trilit£res  fortes  in  Stem.  Studies, 
p.  358. 

"  Gram.  Syr.,  pp.  32—36. 
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The  older  theorists  had,  moreover,  no  idea  of  the  science 
of  semasiology  and  would  very  ingeniously  connect,  as 
Friedrich  Delitzsch  justly  shows,18  any  one  root  with  any 
other  at  pleasure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  in- 
vestigator in  this  field  must  be  rigidly  governed  by  the 
meanings  and  uses  of  words  as  recorded  by  the  latest  and 
best  lexicons. 

Finally,  the  older  school  always  sought  for  analogies  in 
Indo- Germanic,  and  if  they  could  correlate  their  results  in 
Semitic  with  similar  phenomena  in  the  other  field,  they  felt 
doubly  confident.  The  consequences  of  such  analogies  were 
that  Julius  Fiirst  and  Franz  Delitzsch 19  built  up  a  Semito- 
Indo-Germanic  prepositional  theory;  while  Philippi20  formu- 
lated a  theory,  based  on  Indo-Germanic,  that  the  base  of 
the  strong  verb  *katdb  was  almost  invariably  developed 
from  a  primitive  *kat  plus  a  post-determinative;  and  Ernst 
Meier20*  propounded  a  reduplication  theory  based  on  Indo- 
G-ermanic.  Unlike  Indo-Germanic,  however,  where  practi- 
cally only  post-determinatives  are  employed,  the  number  of 
pre-determinatives,  in-determinatives,  and  post-determina- 
tives is  almost  equal  in  Semitic;  and  these  three  classes 
of  Semitic  determinatives  consist,  it  should  be  noted,  of 
almost  the  same  group  of  consonants.  To  avoid  all  risk 
of  superficial  analogy  and  the  consequent  danger  of  a 

18  Prolegomena,  p.  189:  "Man  braucht  ja  nur  die  Grundbedeutung 
einer  Wurzel   recht   zu   verallgemeinern   und   zu   verflofien  und  jede 
Wortbedeutung  wird  aus  ihr  hergeleitet  werden  konnen." 

19  They  identify  pre-determinative  &  with  Sanskrit  sam,  'together 
with,'   a    with    Sanskrit   dbhi,   'to,'    etc.   (Jesurun    p.  143).     See  the 
criticism   by   Renan,   Hist.   d.  lang.  Sem.,  p.  448  ff.     Cf.  also  Fiirst, 
Concordantia,  preface  p.  8. 

20  Morgenl.  Forsch'ng.,  p.  84.     It  is  interesting  to  inote  that  early 
Arab  grammarians  had  a  similar  notion  about  the  Semitic  root;   cf. 
Baidhawi  in  his  comment  to  Sura  ii.  4,  pp.  18 — 19. 

w  Cf.  Die  Bildung  und  Bedeutung  des  Plural,  p.  ivff. 
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false  impression  of  actual  kinship  between  Semitic  and 
Indo-Germanic — a  kinship  which,  though  often  postulated 
and  theoretically  possible,  is  yet  entirely  unproven2*— -it 
seems  best  to  disregard  Indo-Germanic  phenomena  in  the 
main  body  of  the  discussion  of  the  Semitic  root-determi- 
native; although  analogical  Indo-Germanic  developments  may 
be  cited  by  way  of  illustration  after  the  theses  of  the  pres- 
ent study  shall  have  been  established  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Semitic  philology. 

i 

The  Triliterality  of  the  Weak  Yerb— Cause  and  Origin 
of  the  Weak  Stem.  Early  theorists,  as  has  already  been 
noted,  for  the  most  part  began  their  investigation  of  the 
character  of  the  biliteral  root  from  a  consideration  of  the 
weak  verb  and,  as  a  result,  they  invariably  reached  the 
misleading  conclusion  that  the  weak  verbs  in  question  were 
surviving  specimens  of  older  biliterals.  Ewald22  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  weak  consonant  in  verbs  V'JJ  was  vocalic  in 
origin;  and  that  the  form  *qum  was  probably  the  type  from 
which  these  verbs  were  derived.  Bottcher,23  following  a 
similar  line  of  thought,  formulated  a  series  of  able  argu- 
ments by  which  he  sought  to  prove  that  forms  like  3D  and 
fifc  antedate  forms  like  22D  and  nitt,  and  that  they  are 
extant  remains  of  biliteral  stems.  The  arguments  of  Bottcher 
have,  however,  of  late  been  refuted  by  Lambert,24  who  has 
clearly  shown  that  Bottcher  confuses  the  concept  of  a 
primitive  biliteral  with  an  historic  biliteral,  which  was  the 

21  Cf.  Hirt,  Indogermanen,  pp.  83 — 84;  and  see  Holier,  Semitisch 
und  Indogermanisch,  Kopenhagen,  1906:  Vergleichendes  indogermanisch- 
semitisches  Worterbuch,  Gottingen  1911. 

22  Lehrbuch,  pp.  293—295. 

w  Lehrbuch,  ii.  476—478,  492  ff. 

2*  La  triliteralite  des  ratines,  REJ.  xxxv.  203—212. 
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product  of  linguistic  decay:  sab  has  arisen  from  *sdbdbaj 
as  qdm  from  *qawama.  Stade25  and  almost  simultaneously 
August  Miiller  contend  that  the  strong  analogy  exerted  by 
the  pure  triliteral  has  forced  the  weak  verb  into  its  present 
irregularities.  The  latter  scholar  says  in  part:26  "Urspriing- 
liche  zweiradikalige  Wurzeln  sind  im  Semitischen  bei  dem 
Durchdringen  der  Analogic  der  dreiradikaligen,  den  letzteren 
dadurch  gleichwertig  geworden,  dafi  entweder  der  Vokal 
oder  das  zweite  (gelegentlich  auch  das  erste)  konsonantische 
Element  in  der  Aussprache  verstarkt  wurde:  qdm — qdm  oder 
sab — sabb;  ydqum — yaqum  oder  yasub — yasubb,  yissub"  Both 
Noldeke27  and  Wellhausen28  later  adopted  this  theory,  and 
Gesenius-Kautzsch29  have  accorded  it  a  certain  sanction. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  Wright,30  Philippi,31 
Konig, 32  and  Brockelmann33  refuse  to  accept  this  view, 
and  insist,  in  conformity  with  the  labors  of  Arab  and  later 
Hebrew  grammarians,  that  any  deviation  of  the  weak  verb 
from  a  triliteral  character  is  due  to  the  attrition  of  speech- 
forms  which  constitutes  a  well-known  linguistic  phenomenon. 
Brockelmann34  has  summarized  the  principal  arguments 
against  this  most  recent  school  of  biliteralists,  and  clearly 
shows  that  the  media  y  class  in  Hebrew  was  independent 
of  the  media  w,  and  was  not,  as  Ewald  thought,  an  abbre- 
viation from  a  hif'il  form  of  media  w\  that  forms  like 
*mawt,  *qawm,  and  *bayn  are  older  than  the  forms  *qum 

**  Lehrbuch,  pp.  109-110,  230-231. 

»  ZDMG.  xxxiii.  700. 

«  ZDMG.,  xlvi.  776,  and  Kurz.  Syr.  Gram.,  p.  X. 

28  Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten  vi.  250. 

29  Hebr.  Gram.,  p.  175. 
w  Comp.  Gram.,  p.  243. 

31  Morgenl.  ForscWng.,  pp.  71—106. 

32  Lehrgeb.,  ii.  (1)  373. 

33  GrundrijS,  i.  605  ff.  »*  op.  ci^  pp.  606—607. 
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and  *fcm,  which  are  derived  through  ablaut  and  secondary 
contraction;  that  the  hypothesis  of  Stade  and  Miiller  misun- 
derstood the  character  of  the  w  and  y  sounds,  which  are 
not,  as  Stade  maintained,35  lahial  and  palatal  spirants,  but 
are  consonantal  vowels;  and,  finally,  that  the  arguments, 
adduced  by  Stade,  that  true  V'y  and  v'y  verbs  exist  only  in 
such  forms  as  rdwdh  and  'ayabti,  were  practically  annihil- 
ated by  Noldeke,  who  has  shown  that  all  these  verbs  are 
secondary  denominatives. 

The  very  latest  attempt  to  regain  the  vantage  point  of 
the  last  biliteral  school  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  extend 
its  conclusions  to  the  whole  category  of  irregular  verbs,  is 
represented  by  Ahrens,  in  his  study  "Der  Stamm  der 
schwachen  Verba  in  den  semitischen  Sprachen"  (ZDMG. 
Ixiv.  161—194).  So  novel  are  some  of  his  arguments  and 
so  misleading  are  some  of  his  deductions,  that  a  detailed 
consideration  of  his  theory  becomes  advisable,  as  well  as 
an  attempt  to  discover  the  main  source  of  its  error.  He 
proposes,  at  the  outset,  to  find  in  the  weak  verb  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  biliteral  root  in  Semitic  speech,  and 
he  proceeds  to  sum  up  clearly  the  well-known  facts  of  the 
close  affinity  of  all  the  existing  classes  of  weak  verbs,  N"B, 
TB,  i"B,  Ty,  yy,  «'l{?,  or  T!?.  He  shows  that  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  Testament  often  has  a  double  conjugation  for 
the  same  verb,  with  the  same  meaning,  and  in  the  very 
same  passage,  among  such  cases  being,  Bftfi  and  $Bto,  'to 
feel',  in  Gen.  xxvii.  21—22;  IIS  and  VIS  in  TTjrniJ  Witt, 
'I  will  be  an  adversary  unto  thine  adversaries'  (Exod,  xxiii. 
22);  yp11  and  ypi,  'to  be  removed,'  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  18;  a  meta- 
plastic  UtfPl  31tf,  'you  abide,'  in  Jer.  xlii.  10;  and  PT1  and 
in  tttfvr  #11$,  'he  will  be  threshing  it'  (Isa,  xxviii.  28). 


35  op.  cit.,  p.  65. 
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One  class  of  verbs  is  actually  confused  with  another  in 
many  of  its  forms.  Thus,  several  hof  als  of  }"B  and  V'fl  are 
identical  in  Hebrew;  the  Syriac  'af  el  of  N"fl  is  analogous 
to  V'B,  so  that  +*[  'to  be  lost'  becomes  ^ol,  and  the  Biblical 
Aramaic  has  rnain  (Dan.  vii.  26);  fltt  'to  rest7  forms  two 
hifils,  rran  and  )T3n,  as  if  from  two  conjugations,  etc. 
Ahrens  very  correctly  draws  the  conclusion  that,  underlying 
all  these  interrelated  forms,  there  must  be  a  common 
biliteral.  Besides  this  permissible  inference,  however,  he 
seeks  to  find  traces  of  an  original  biliteral  stem  which  he 
holds  to  be  still  extant,  and  this  biliteral,  he  believes,  con- 
stitutes the  base  of  all  the  reduplicated  (pilpel)  forms.  Yet 
the  fact  that  all  these  forms  are  related  to  one  or  another 
class  of  weak-verbs,  should  cause  us  some  hesitation  in 
accepting  this  explanation  as  final,  especially  since  the  loss 
of  the  weak  letter  in  these  reduplicated  forms  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  its  loss  in  certain  forms  of  the  weak  verb. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  these  pilpel  forms,  as  Arabic  hudhud, 
'hoopoe,'  Assyrian  laqlaqu,  'stork,'  sarsaru,  'grass-hopper,' 
and  Hebrew  baqbuq,  'flask',  are  purely  onomatopoeic  in 
origin,  yet  this  is  no  certain  criterion  of  their  antiquity. 
Such  formations,  based  on  older  analogies,  may  have  been 
made  at  all  periods.  Of  all  Arabic  dialects,  the  Egyptian 
is  especially  rich  in  such  forms  and  many  of  its  reduplica- 
tions are  certainly  of  relatively  modern  date36.  Popular 
language  is  fond  of  such  formations  as  is  shown  by  the 
dialect  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud37  and  by  Modern  Syriac; 

»•  Spitta-Bey,  Gram.,  p.  190. 

37  New  pilpel  formations  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  include  tata, 
'to  expend,'  ^3,  'to  confuse,'  yasa,  'to  sprout  forth,'  one*!,  'to 
glow  (of  the  twillight),  be  semi-conscious'  (cf.  DIK,  'to  be  red,'  DD"J, 
'to  be  silent'),  pnj?1},  'to  divide  into  small  parts,  go  into  details/ 
'to  reflect  upon,'  "irrjn,  'to  kindle,  bum,'  Btotftt,  'to  bespatter,' 
'to  mock,'  etc. 
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and  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vocabularies  of 
the  various  dialects  always  include  weak  verbs  which  keep 
alive  in  the  Semitic  mind  the  specific  meaning  that  the 
reduplicated  forms  are  intended  to  convey.  All  that  can 
be  conceded  safely  in  this  argument  is,  that  the  Semite 
invariably  rejects,  whether  consciously  or  subconsciously, 
the  weak  element  as  subordinate,  when  such  reduplications 
are  formed. 

Ahrens  then  applies  his  results  to  an  analysis  of  the  weak 
verb,  and  finds  that  the  monosyllabic  forms  are  primitive, 
while  the  dissyllabic  forms  are  of  later  formation.  He 
feels  himself  obliged  to  draw  this  conclusion  because  of  the 
inability  of  historic  grammar  to  account  for  the  total  dis- 
appearance of  waw  or  yodh  in  the  perfect  of  the  hollow 
verb;  because  of  its  failure  to  explain  the  aphaeresis  of 
waw,  yodh,  nun,  and  *alef  in  the  various  imperatives  of  the 
defective  verb;  and  especially  because  of  the  meaningless 
confusion  of  stems  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  weak 
verb  in  general,  and  that  has  been  hitherto  entirely  ascribed 
to  analogy.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  crucial  point  of  the  whole 
problem,  and  if  sufficient  reason  can  be  found  for  the 
changes  in  question,  the  long-mooted  problem  will  be  finally 
solved.  Ahrens  raises  the  further  question  of  the  primitive 
noun,  and  rather  daringly  premises  that  !T^  verbs,  such  as 
n}S,  'to  command'  and  Hlf?,  'to  wait  for/  are  denominatives 
from  biliteral  nouns,  such  as  IS  and  1j?.  It  is  true  that  JIT, 
'to  throw,'  looks  very  much  like  a  denominative  from  T38, 
'hand';  yet  it  might  be  alleged  with  equal  plausibility  that 
7Tn,  'to  live,'  is  a  denominative  from  Tt,  'living,'  HJJj,  'to 
bend,'  from  SJ>,  'heap,'  or  »TS,  'to  be  parched,'  from  ^, 


38  Another  example  often  quoted  is  rnn,  'to  be  pregnant,'  associated 
by  some  with  13,  'hill'  (cf.  Levy,  NHbCWB). 
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'beast  of  the  desert.'  Either  the  whole  class  of  JT^  verbs 
is  denominative  in  character,  or  none  at  all.  Finally,  Ahrens 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  narrative  tense  (the  con- 
secutive imperfect  in  Hebrew)  and  the  jussive  are  the  oldest 
existing  forms  of  the  verb,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
imperative;  whereas  the  perfect  stem  is  a  later  formation. 
These  three  are  monosyllabic  in  character  in  the  Hebrew 
weak  verb.  This  conclusion  is,  however,  open  to  question. 
In  the  regular  verb,  as  well  as  in  the  weak  verb,  the 
jussive  displays  at  least  vocalic  shortening39;  and  the  imper- 
ative and  the  jussive,  as  being  forms  most  frequently  used 
in  the  living  language,  might  be  expected  to  suffer  aphaeresis 
sooner  than  forms  of  less  frequent  occurrence.  Moreover, 
the  shortening  of  the  consecutive  imperfect  in  Hebrew  seems 
to  receive  an  adequate  explanation  in  the  theory  of  Brockel- 
mann,40  that  the  consecutive  imperfect  has  been  developed 
from  the  pure  imperfect  through  a  shift  of  accent,  which 
still  rests  on  the  prefix  in  an  open  syllable,  as  in  10*1 » 
)Br*l,  etc.  On  the  whole,  Ahrens  has  admirably  summarized 
all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  Stade  and 
Miiller,  and  has  given  these  arguments  their  widest  inter- 
pretation; but  while  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  explana- 
tion of  the  irregularities  of  the  weak  verb  is  still  beset 
with  certain  difficulties,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  theory 
of  a  surviving  biliteral  is  inadequate  to  interpret  the  pheno- 
mena presented  by  the  weak  verbs  in  question. 

To  understand  the  development  of  the  weak  verb  in  its 
true  light,  and  to  grasp  the  real  nature  of  all  the  changes 


39  Cf.  "Wright,  Gomp.  Gram.,  p.  191.  The  jussive  has  ordinarily 
no  characteristic  vowel,  and  uses  the  shorter  terminations.  Ungnad 
(BA.  VI.  iii.  57 — 58)  believes  that  the  imperative  and  jussive  originate 
from  the  second  or  intransitive  form  of  the  verb  (qatil). 

*»  Grundrtf,  i.  557. 
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and  deviations  -which  it  has  undergone  during  its  existence, 
a  more  consistent  solution  is  necessary,  and  one  which  will 
not  only  be  linguistically  sound,  hut  which  will  also  explain 
each  successive  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  weak  verb. 
Briefly  to  summarize  the  situation,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  a  comparison  of  such  kindred  forms  as  "«jn,  ^Dl,  NDl 
and  ran,  'to  beat  down,  trample,'  D1H,  D»H,  n&H,  and  Dnj, 
'to  be  turbulent,  roar,'  DTI,  DDT,  and  n&"T,  'to  be  silent,' 
and  Dfcn,  n»n,  and  DIT,  'to  be  hot,'  legitimately  leads  to 
the  postulation  of  a  common  biliteral  base  for  these  various 
interrelated  forms.  We  may  then  hold,  with  Konig4*,  that 
this  biliteral  base,  as  the  fundamental  root,  is  a  theoretical 
abstraction  which  never  actually  existed  in  the  living  lan- 
guage; or  we  may  prefer  the  other  alternative,  maintaining 
that  the  biliteral  root  once  had  an  independent  existence, 
and  that  it  developed  into  its  present  state  by  the  affixation 
of  formative  increments  or  determinatives.  In  either  case, 
the  weak  element  in  the  forms  under  discussion  is  certainly 
the  determinative,  as  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  certain 
verbs  in  one  dialect  may  belong  to  one  class  of  weak  stems, 
while  closely  kindred  weak  verbs  in  another  dialect  may 
belong  to  another  class  having  only  a  slight  difference  of 
meaning.  Thus  221,  'to  be  many,'  in  Hebrew  is  c»^  in 
Syriac;  )Hi,  'to  give,'  in  Hebrew  is  ]JY  in  Phoenician;  DtB 
and  2&J,  'to  be  good,'  in  Hebrew  coincide  as  2KB  in 
Aramaic  and  Syriac.  Noldeke  has  given  a  very  full  list  of 
such  related  forms  from  all  Semitic  idioms42.  Some  of 
these  are  post-Biblical  1D3,  'to  saw,'  Syriac  ;-au,  but  Ethiopic 
owd:,  and  Arabic  ^£>t,  idem;  Hebrew  IRJ,  1$  'to  hew 
out,  pierce,'  Syriac  ;**,  'to  dig,'  but  Arabic  ^,  'rent,' 


4i  Lehrgeb.  ii.  370,  and  JE.  x.  469. 
«  Neue  Beitrage,  pp.  179-206. 
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and  Ethiopic  }&£:  or  <D^:,  'to  pierce,  dig';  Hebrew 
'barefoot,'  Syriac  AAJ,  'to  go  barefoot,'  but  Arabic 
idem;  Hebrew  2J5J,  'to  bore  a  hole,'  also  2)£,  'cellar,'  but 
Arabic  «J^»J,  'to  intrude';  Syriac  AAJ,  'to  adhere  to/  and 
Arabic  L-A.'^,  'to  stand  firm,'  etc. 

Even  in  the  same  dialect  one  stem  of  a  verb  sometimes 
follows  the  analogy  of  one  conjugation,  and  another  stem 
of  the  same  verb  that  of  another  conjugation.  Thus,  the 
Hebrew  *?f?n,  'to  go,7  conjugates  the  imperfect  as  ^  and, 
in  like  manner,  32fi,  'to  stand/  is  found  in  the  hitpa'el  as 
S^nn,  'to  station  oneself,'  (Aramaic  ^ST,  'firm,  right'); 
Syriac  primae  I  verbs  pass  into  primae  o  in  the  'afel  and 
'ettaf'al  (and  in  the  Safel  of  *&I,  'to  delay/  which  becomes 
fJ&o*);  in  Syriac  the  verbs  <xf»,  'to  know,'  and  o^,  'to  sit,' 
are  identical  with  i"B  in  the  imperfect,  as  is  JJT  >  'to  know,' 
in  Aramaic;  the  Syriac  verb  a^J,  'to  learn/  becomes  *&* 
in  |the  pa'el  participle;  the  Hebrew  flto,  'to  rest,'  forms 
two  hifils  on  the  analogy  of  V'y  and  3"B.  In  the  dialect 
of  Tunis43,  Stumme  has  shown  that  hda,  'to  take,7  has  four 
root  variants,  while  kla,  'to  eat,'  has  five:  J^l,  J^j,  JXx, 
jy,  and  ^44. 

All  these  changes  have  thus  far  been  attributed  solely 
to  the  action  of  analogy  upon  the  various  weak  forms,  yet 
it  is  doubtful  whether  analogy  alone  has  caused  so  hopeless 
a  confusion  of  forms.  The  different  classes  of  weak  verbs 
are  not  merely  related  formally,  through  the  possession  of 
a  common  weak  element,  but  are  also  related  semasiologi- 
cally,  since  this  common  weak  element  gives  an  identical 
connotation  to  their  biliteral  base.  It  may,  indeed,  be 


43  WZKM.  viii.  262,  and  Gram.  d.  Tunis.,  p.  21. 
**  For  a  complete  list  of  such  cases  of  root-confusion,  see  Huizinga, 
Analogy  in  the  Semitic  Languages,  pp.  16—20. 
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argued  that  this  weak  element  (or  determinative)  gives  no 
connotation  whatsoever  to  the  biliteral  base  but  that  it  is 
a  mere  meaningless  accretion,  yet  the  first  position  is  far 
more  logical  and  is  confirmed  by  a  close  study  of  the 
semasiological  value  of  each  determinative.  It  would  ac- 
cordingly appear  'that  the  various  weak  elements  at  first 
had  somewhat  different  functions  as  determinatives  of  the 
biliteral  base,  and  that  they  gradually  acquired,  in  course 
of  time,  and  through  the  constant  interaction  of  Semitic 
words  upon  each  other,  the  closest  identity  of  meaning, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  individual  primary  con- 
notations vanished  at  an  early  period  from  the  consciousness 
of  the  Semites. 

If  this  theory  is  correct,  all  weak  forms  which  eventually 
coincide  after  having  started  from  different  points  can  be 
explained  only  by  assuming  an  identity  of  meaning  in  their 
determinative  elements,  at  least  in  later  usage.  Thus  the 
pol'el  forms  in  Hebrew  in  the  two  conjugations  V'V  and  JTy, 
and  the  identical  hofals  in  V'JD,  Y'JJ,  and  yy,  cannot  be 
merely  the  result  of  their  analogous  possession  of  weak  el- 
ements 44a,  but  must  also  be  due  to  the  subconsciousness  of  the 
identity  of  meaning  conveyed  by  the  prefixed  y,  the  infixed 
w,  or  the  gemination  of  the  final  letter.  In  other  words, 
we  must  at  once  assume  that  the  Uliteral  root  still  made 
itself  felt  in  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  at  least  in  the 
weak  verb.  Konig45  has  suggested  such  a  possible  solution 
of  the  question:  ,,Hangt  mit  dem  secundaren  Ursprung  des 
einen  von  den  drei  Stammconsonanten  nicht  auch  dies  zu- 
sammen,  daft  die  schwachen  Yerba  in  ihrer  Flexion  im 
Verlauf  der  Sprachentwickelung  vielfach  in  einander  iiber- 
gingen?" 

"a  Cf.  Stade,  Lehrbuch,  p.  122. 
«  Lehrgeb.  ii.  370. 
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At  first  this  seems  a  very  radical  conclusion  but,  when 
the  peculiar  phenomena  displayed  by  the  weak  verb  are 
borne  in  mind,  such  a  theory  is  alone  seen  to  be  able  ad- 
equately to  account  for  every  irregularity.  This  hypothesis 
is,  moreover,  apparently  confirmed  by  evidence  from  many 
sides.  The  disappearance  of  a  nun  in  the  imperative  of 


Bfa},  'to  approach,'  of  a  lamed  in  nj?1?,  'to  take,'  or  p^D,  'to 
go  up,'  of  an  'elif  in  the  Arabic  S^.\,  'to  take,'  JS\,  'to 
eat,'  and  j^f,  'to  command,'  is  not  due  merely  to  the  strong 
analogy  exerted  by  the  imperfect  of  the  verb,  as  Earth 
and  Philippi  maintain46,  but  is  still  more  indebted  to  the 
subconscious  recognition  of  the  secondary  character  of  the 
weak  element,  or  determinative.  The  tendency  to  form 
triliteral  bases,  strong  though  it  was,  could  not  yet  completely 
dominate  the  consciousness  of  the  people  who  spoke  the  living 
language,  but  the  weak  elements  were  mercilessly  dropped, 
not  because  they  were  weak,  but  because  they  were  sub- 
ordinate. It  is  true  that  the  stronger  consonants  were 
better  fitted  to  survive,  yet  some  even  of  their  number  were 
still  subconsciously  felt  to  be  subordinate  in  character;  and 
it  is  equally  true  that  each  Semitic  dialect  asserted  its  in- 
dividuality in  syncopating  or  in  retaining  these  elements. 
The  strong  tendency  to  assimilate  and  to  syncopate  the 
various  consonants  in  the  verbs  N"fi,  v"l&,  i"fi,  v'iy,  yy,  and 
M"V  has  its  origin  mainly  in  such  subconscious  identification 
of  the  underlying  biliteral  element;  and  phonetic  law  alone 
will  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  all  these  involved  changes. 
The  consonants  n,  Z,  and  h  are  not  necessarily  weak;  but 
when  a  subconscious  force,  recognizing  that  the  deter- 
minative stands  in  a  secondary  relation  to  the  biliteral  root, 
is  once  posited,  the  tendency  in  the  weak  verb  will  be 

«•  BA.  ii.  365,  and  ZDMG.  xliv.  692. 
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exerted  in  the  direction  of  reversion  to  the  original  biliteral 
element.  The  conclusion  which  we  thus  reach  is,  therefore* 
the  reverse  of  the  view  expressed  by  the  biliteral  school: 
3D  and  fi»  are  later  than  *sababa  and  *mawt,*7  'and  their 
biliteral  character  is,  biologically  speaking,  a  reversion  to  type. 
A  number  of  other  considerations  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. Ethiopic  has  most  faithfully  preserved  the  original 
triliteral  type  of  the  weak  verb48.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Ethiopic  was  separated  from  the  Arabic  branch 
of  the  Semitic  family  at  a  very  early  period,  it  is  not  strange 
that  it  displays  the  older  forms  iflft :  and  Cfc ; ,  whereas 
the  Arabic  has  already  suffered  contraction  (J^-*-0  and  JlS). 
An  isolated  group,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  languages 
of  an  entirely  different  structure,  is  more  liable  to  retain 
an  older  family  characteristic  than  is  a  language  which  has 
kindred  dialects  on  every  hand,  and  which  is  constantly 
exposed  to  the  encroachments  of  cognate  idioms.  Friedrich 
Delitzsch49  has  shown  similarly  that  certain  peculiarities 
common  to  Assyrian  and  Ethiopic  can  be  explained  only 
as  common  survivals  from  proto-Semitic,  and  Haupt  ex- 
presses a  similar  view  with  regard  to  the  priority  of  the 
Assyrian  present  and  Ethiopic  imperfect.50  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  marked  tendency  of  Ge'ez  for  new  root- 
formations,  as  Stade51  has  shown,  is  likewise  a  survival 

47  Similarly  Scerbo  in  the  G-iornale  detta  Societa  Asiatica  Italiana, 
xxii.  299. 

48  Dillmann,  being  a  firm  adherent  of  Ewald's  views,  and  not  find- 
ing in  Ethiopic  a  biliteral  form  the  rule  but  rather  the  exception, 
assumes  that  this  dialect  has  gone  further  in  its  development,  and 
that  it  has  given  the  original  vocalic  element  a  consonantal  character 
(Athiop.  Gram.,  pp.  113—115). 

4»  Hebrew  Language,  p.  18. 
50  JEAS.  (New  Series)  x.  246. 
81  Ursprung  d.  Ge'ez,  p.  3. 
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from  the  older  period.  Again,  since  the  longer  forms  of 
the  weak  verb  occur  most  frequently  in  poetry  (cf.  VDH, 
rtj),  they  are  clearly  to  be  regarded  as  archaisms52.  The 
consonantal  character  of  the  w  and  y  is,  moreover,  shown 
by  the  fact  that  all  the  other  root-determinatives  are  con- 
sonantal in  character.  Finally,  the  method  of  the  later 
formations  of  reduplicated  verbs  from  earlier  triliteral  stems 
conclusively  proves  that  a  sub  consciousness  of  the  original 
biliteral  root  still  survived  within  historic  times.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  modern  Arabic  and  Syriac.  Thus, 
in  the  dialect  of  Egypt83,  *j*j,  'to  be  bright,  sparkle/  is 
connected  with  li)  and  y»»j,  'to  shine';  <_***»,  <to  shudder 
with  cold,'  is  formed  from  I^A$,  'shiver';  and  Jp^  >  *to 
mourn,  groan,'  from  Jj^  J-?.^,  'woe!  woe!,'64  etc.  In  modern 
Syriac85  >*****»,  'to  be  feverish/  is  formed  from  >*£,  'to  be 
hot';  vkil,  'to  smoke/  from  JL'ijL,  'smoke';  ^j,  'to  be 
bloody/  from  J.*,,  'blood';  *,*{,  'to  tread  down',  (cf.  BTI, 
'to  tread');  and  *j»j,  'to  push'  (cf.  Tt,  'to  squeeze').  From 
JL"X  verbs  may  be  cited  v«auo»,  'to  be  gratified/  from  JU*,  'to 
be  pleasant';  and  ^.\frv,  'to  lick  up/  from  JL^£,  'to  lick'. 
Sometimes  even  W  verbs  lose  their  weak  letter  ^,  as  >&<*&/>, 
'to  cut  up/  from  *4*»,  'to  cut';  and  *KjftL,  'to  push,  beat' 
(cf.  JJJ5PI,  'to  thrust').  In  all  cases,  the  biliteral  has  been 
faithfully  preserved,  while  the  determinative  has  suffered 
attrition,  the  result  being  what  we  have  ventured  to  call 
reversion  to  type. 

The  problem  of  the  biliteral  noun  is  in  place  here,  and 
the  solution  seems  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  biliteral 

62  Konig,  Lehrgeb.  i.  524—525. 
53  Spitta-Bey,  op.  cit,  p.  190. 

6*  The  etymology  of  the  particle  being  forgotten,  the  y  was  treated 
as  if  it  were  the  weak  element  of  a  hollow  verb. 
66  Noldeke,  Neusyr.  Gram.,  pp.  189—190. 
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verb.  Philippi 86  had  already  attempted  to  prove  that  such 
apparent  biliterals  were  in  reality  triliterals  and  Barth67 
later  confirmed  his  results  in  greater  detail.  Konig58  ex- 
presses similar  opinions,  although  Noldeke59  has  collected 
a  large  number  of  forms,  drawn  from  all  the  dialects,  to 
support  the  possibility  of  the  survival  of  the  biliteral  noun. 
The  problem  need  not,  however,  be  discussed  here,  since 
its  solution  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  explanation  of 
the  biliteral  character  of  the  weak  verb. 

ii 

Denominative  Triliteral  Stems.  Not  only  does  a  study 
of  the  life  and  development  of  the  weak  verb  give  evidence 
of  the  subconscious  existence  of  the  biliteral  element,  but 
a  study  of  the  life  and  development  of  the  secondary  de- 
nominative still  further  strengthens  the  theory  here  main- 
tained. It  accordingly  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  study 
of  the  secondary  triliteral  stems  in  Semitic,  as  well  as  an 
attempt  to  elucidate  the  way  by  which  these  secondary 
triliteral  denominatives  have  been  derived  from  older  triliter- 
als, and  the  means  whereby  these  secondary  formations  still 
seek  to  retain  a  triliteral  character.  It  will  thus  become 
possible  to  ascertain  both  readily  and  accurately  what 
elements  in  each  root  were  still  felt,  whether  consciously 
or  subconsciously,  to  be  primary,  and  what  were  regarded 
as  secondary;  what  formative  elements  became  radical  in 
the  process  of  development,  and  what  others  still  retained 
their  formative  character.  In  this  manner,  we  may  gain  a 
clear  and  well-defined  view  of  the  formation  of  new  triliterals 

«  ZDMG.  xxxii.  73  ff. 
*7  ib.  xli.  603  ff. 

58  Lehrgeb.  ii.  372. 

59  Neue  Beitrage,  pp.  109—178. 
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within  the  historic  period,  and  one  which  will  aid  materi- 
ally in  casting  light  upon  prehistoric  methods  of  develop- 
ment. 

In  Biblical  Hebrew  is  found  the  very  curious  form  ^flrn 
'mocked,'  (I  Kings  xviii.  27).  Although  its  secondary 
character  may  still  be  called  into  doubt  by  many,  who 
attribute  the  peculiar  vocalization  to  Aramaic  influence 60  and 
view  the  dages  as  complementary,61  yet  it  is  more  correct 
to  assume,  as  does  Ewald,62  that  brfi  was  no  longer,  in  the 
consciousness  of  later  generations,  a  hif  cil  from  *Wfl — a  stem 
dead,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  other  conjugations — but 
rather  that  it  had  gradually  assumed  an  independent  char- 
acter, as  the  Masoretic  pointing,  in  its  various  stages,  in- 
dicates. Thus  &rinn  occurs  with  the  dageS  retained  in 
Job  xiii.  9;  but  Jer.  ix.  4  reads  ^flJT  (pause);  in  rbfiH,  in 
Judg.  xvi.  10,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  dageS;  and  the 
derivative  substantive  O^fin,  in  Job  xvii.  2,  completes  the 
chain  of  development. 63  Similar  in  origin  is  the  a7ra£  Aeyo- 
fievov  "OH  in  the  expression  D^Btf  "HSil  in  Isaiah  xlvii.  13 
where  the  Ketib  reads  rDH.  This  150  is  generally  con- 
nected with  the  rare  Arabic  root  Jpb,  "to  cut  in  large 
pieces,"  and  hence  the  passage  is  rendered  'the  dividers  of 
the  heavens.'64  The  root  is  best  explained,  however,  as  a 
denominative  from  a  hif  il  of  TO  'to  separate,  sift,  purify,' 
which  is  found  in  the  infinitive  form  innb,  'to  sift'  (a  syno- 
nym of  rvnf?,  'to  winnow')  in  Jer.  iv.  11.  The  expression 


60  Gesenius-Kautzsch,  Hebr.  Gram.,  p.  181. 

61  Konig,  Lehrgeb.  i.  352. 

62  Lehrbuch,  p.  337. 

63  Cf.  also  Stade,  Lehrbuch,  p.  112. 

e*  So  Gesenius-Zimmern-Buhl  HWB.,  p.  155,  and  Franz  Delitzsch, 
Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  ii.  225. 
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taken  from  such  a  figurative  use  of  the  word  "DPI65  would 
thus  mean  'those  who  sift  the  heavens,'  an  appropriate 
metaphor  for  an  astrologer;  and  the  form  would  thus  be 
connected  with  a  recognized  Hebrew  root,  instead  of  being 
an  independent  offshoot  from  a  dubious  source.  Hitzig66 
is  right  in  the  main  when  he  attempts  to  read  VOH,  'to 
sift,'  although  the  change  in  the  traditional  text67  is  un- 
necessary. A  similar  cwra£  Aeyo/xevov  is  ^H,  'to  tread  down,' 
Job  xl.  12,  which  is  generally  compared  with  a  vulgar  Arabic 
jJX*,  'to  tear  down,'  while  Budde  reads  ijin,  from  "^n,68 
although  this  again  is  unnecessary.  Here  also  a  secondary 
denominative  hif-il  stem  may  be  postulated,  either  as  ac- 
tually alive  in  the  earlier  period,  or  as  alive  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  later  tradition.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
Earth,69,  pn,  'to  fix,  establish,'  is  a  pure  type  of  denomi- 
native from  njOJj),  'equipment,  establishment,'  and  its  for- 
mation, as  will  be  shown  below  (p.  22),  is  very  frequent  in 
the  later  language.  It  is  very  probable  that  y£},  'to  be 
alienated,'  is  a  nif'al  denominative  from  yg;  (Ezekiel 
xxiii.  22,  28),  which  occurs  in  the  form  yj^ni  in  Ezekiel 
xxiii.  18.  Noldeke  comments  on  this  verb  as  follows70: 
«Es  ist  unwahrscheinlich,  dafi  die  Sprache  selbst  das  perf. 


65  The  Talmudic  rnan,   "syllable"   is   a  contracted  form  of  rmsn, 
'enunciation,'    as   Levy   (NH'bCWB  i.  449)  correctly  maintains,  "and 
despite  Franz  Delitzsch  (op.  cit.  ad  loc.)  is  not  from  this  root. 

66  Das  Buck  Daniel,  p.  29. 

67  Among  some  of  the  very  curious  emendations  of  ^.aft,  that  of 
Dillmann,  Der  Prophet  Jesaia,  p.  422,  is  interesting.    He  reads  nah, 

which  he  connects  with  the  Arabic  ^?*»,  'to  know.' 

68  Gesenius-Zimmern-Buhl  HWB.  ad  loc. 

69  Wurzeluntersuchungen,  p.  52,  but   Stade,  Lehrbuch,  p.  113  and 
Lambert,  Sem.  Studies,  p.  358,  hold  the  view  which  is  favored  by  the 
present  writer. 

70  Neue  Beitrage,  p.  198. 
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von  yfi,  das  imperf.  Von  V'fi  gebildet  hatte,"  and  lie  thinks 
that  both  verbs  are  independent  formations.  Similar  nif'al 
denominatives  in  the  making  occur  in  forms  such  as  ^>|3, 
'to  melt,'  Judg.  v.  5,  which  is  best  derived  from  ^bt  with  a 
loss  of  the  compensative  dageS71  through  the  influence 
exerted  by  yfi  verbs,  and  which  would  thus  stand  for  the 
usual  iVb.  In  like  manner,  n{5Di1  (Isaiah  xix.  3)  is  formed 
from  ng3},  and  means  'to  become  empty/  and  nSBJ,  'to 
be  overspread,7  Gen.  ix.  19,  is  from  ^SS,  'to  break  up.'72 
The  loss  of  the  dages  in  these  and  many  similar  forms  can 
be  explained  only  by  assuming  both  a  strong  inherent 
tendency  to  simplify  weak  stems,  and  the  counter-influence 
of  the  yfi  verbs. 

In  Neo-Hebrew,  the  language  of  the  Mishna  and  Midrashic 
literature,  similar  phenomena  occur  with  great  frequency.73 
An  interesting  development  is  presented  by  the  new  deno- 
minatives with  preformative  fl,  these  including  DIPi,  'to 

71  Cf.  Konig,  Lehrgeb.,  i.  343;  Ewald,  op.  cit,  p.  511. 

72  Cf.  Konig,   loc.  cit.;   Gesenius-Kautzsch,   Hebr.  Gram.,  p.  182; 
Ewald,  loc.  cit.;  Olshausen,  Lehrbuch,  p.  592;  Bottcher,  Lehrbuch,  ii. 
488;  and  Stade,  Lehrbuch,  p.  241.    Further  examples  are  "raw  (Ezek. 
xli,  7)  and  Dr6fcil  (Gen.  xvii.  11). 

73  This  phenomenon  is  of  considerable  importance  in  determining 
the  much  disputed  connection  between  Neo-Hebrew  and  the  Biblical 
dialect.    When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  new  denominatives  of  the 
type  under  consideration  are  found  everywhere  in  the  later  popular 
Semitic  dialects,  that  the  controversy  in  question  depends  partly  upon 
this  very  denominative  type,  and  that  the  formations  are  in  all  cases 
analogous,  the  only  possible  inference  appears  to  be  that  Neo-Hebrew 
was    the  result  of  a  long  process  of  development  from  the  Biblical 
language    (cf.  Segal,   JQE.  xx.  647  ff.).     It   would,    therefore,    seem 
that  the  dialect  of  the  Mishna  constituted  a  vernacular,  as  was  argued 
by  Graetz  (Literaturblatt  des  Orients,  1844,  p.  824;  cf.  Luzzatto,  ibid., 
1846,  p.  830  ff.),  and  that  it  was  not  merely  a  scholastic  and  artificial 
language,  as  has  been  maintained  by  Geiger  (Lehrbuch  zur  Sprache 
der   Mischnah,  p.  2)   and  Strack   and   Siegfried  (Lehrbuch  der  neu- 
hebraischen  Sprache,  p.  4ff.). 
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offer  up  a  heave-  offering7  (n'tt^fi),  J^lfln,  'to  blow  a  broken 
blast'  (njjnn),  ^nnn,  'to  make  a  beginning'  (H^HH),  and 
JJ^fin,  'to  become  wormy'  (y^lfl).  74  In  like  manner,  with 
preformative  10,  "NO,  'to  be  spoiled,  blemished,'  may  be  a 
denominative  from  Old  Hebrew  *YftD  'wound,'75  while  DHtt, 
'to  be  turbulent,'  is  formed  from  HttiniO,  'turmoil.'  Similar 
quadriliterals  are  Difp,  'to  interpret,  translate,'  probably 
from  *DJ1  (cf.  Arabic  ^4/J»  '*°  conjecture'),  and  )3p»nn, 
'to  become  poor'  from  )?DD,  'pauper,'  but  these  will  more 
appropriately  be  considered  in  the  discussion  of  quadriliter- 
als. Denominatives  from  feminine  nouns  are  ni3«,  'to  verify,' 
from  n»N,  'truth'  (*)BK),  and  n|?p,  'to  sift  flour,'  from  r6b, 
'fine  flour'  76  (*^D)." 

In  Aramaic  are  found  "titt,  'to  carry  on  trade,'  a  so- 
called  tafel  from  13$  >  'wages,  pay';78  Tin,  'continuous,' 
from  W,  'to  turn';  79  nin,  'to  sigh,'  a  secondary  denomina- 
tive from  Hi«  (Hullin  57,  a);  and  1fl$,  'to  leave  over,' 
has  suffered  attrition  from  "initf,  the  Safel  of  *vn,  'to 


?*  Root  *p^  (Levy.  NHbCWBj  iv.  632);  $^1fl  has  already  developed 
a  denominative  verb  in  the  Biblical  D^no  (Nahum  ii.  4),  but  Friedrich 

Delitzsch  does  not  connect  it  with  the  Arabic  jJj,  'to  lick,'  but  rather 
with  an  Assyrian  form  signifying  originally  'to  gnaw'  (Hebrew  Lan- 
guage, p.  66). 

75  So  Metmann,  Die  Hebrdische  Sprache,  p.  22,  but  the  word  may 
be  most  likely  related  to  the  Biblical  *ntO,  'to  be  blemished,'  from 
which  •Mtoto,  'bastard,'  is  derived  (cf.  Arabic  )£*,  'to  be  foul').  Simi- 
larly the  Biblical  *fhti  in  Psalms  cxix.  103  is  not,  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved, from  Arabic  Ja^,  'to  slip',  but  is  a  pure  denominative  from 


76  Levy,  NHICWB.,  iii.  538. 

77  For  lists  of  such  denominatives  see  Metmann,  Die  Hebraische 
Sprache,  pp.  22—23,  and  Strack  and  Siegfried,  Lehrbuch,  pp.  72—73. 

78  Levy,  NHbCWB.,  iv.  627. 

7»  So   Merx,   Chrest.  Targ.,  p.  295,  but  Kautzsch,   Aram.  Gram., 
p.  112,  holds  that  the  root  here  is  ">•#,  'to  send.' 
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overflow'.  Finally,  from  JTJ&i  'knowledge,'  are  derived  the 
denominative  JHD,  'to  have  knowledge,'  and  the  form 
jnUDflBM,  'he  recognized'  (Onkelos  and  Pseudo-  Jonathan 
on  "DM  in  Gen.  xlii.  8).  so 

Similarly  in  classical  Syriac  ^l,  'to  trade,'  is  found  as 
the  taf  cel  from  #4^1;  while  o*iJ,  'to  sigh/  becomes  wuuil,  from 
which  is  formed  the  derivative  noun  JL^loi,  'sigh'.8*  So, 
too,  the  assimilations  *£W,  'to  be  left  over,'  for  *&IL*(  and 
yAU[,  'to  be  taken,'  for  j-afU£  both  show  the  process  of 
denominative  formation  in  its  incomplete  stages.82  Noldeke 
supposes  83  that  *a*,  which  is  found  only  in  the  pacel  in  the 
meaning  'to  defile,'  may  be  a  §afel  denominative  from  131 
The  feminine  noun  I^oA,  'wrath,'  forms  the  denominative 
*oafi,  'to  fill  with  wrath';84  and  in  like  manner,  J^j,  'to 
sweat,'  is  formed  from  the  feminine  noun  te^of,  'sweat.'  8  5 
Other  denominatives  are  ^;,  'to  be  made  head,'  from  JLJ&;, 
•first'  (cf.  A**;,  'head'),  and  vtiP*l'  'to  be  made  lord,'  from 
/^,  'lord.' 

The  modern  Syriac  dialects  furnish  abundant  material. 
Denominatives  from  substantive  forms  are  v  r*»  'to  be  foolish,' 
from  Jij'JL*,  'devilish'  (cf.  Ij'i*,  'devil');  ***,  'to  be  peace- 
ful,' from  Old  Syriac  Ju**,  'peaceful'  (cf.  JuA,  'peace').86 
New  taf  'el  formations  are  ;jtl"',  'to  come  to  oneself,'  from 
Old  Syriac  f^n];  ^r,  'to  become  like  a  stone,  numb,' 
from  ^ajll.87  The  new  causative  formations  from  the  old 
afcel  participle  in  »  are  also  of  interest.  Here  there  is 

80  Dalman,  Gram.  d.  Jud.-Aram.,  p.  201,  but  Merx,  Gram.  Syr. 
p.  227,  however,  thinks  that  the  saf  el  jno#  is  a  dissimilation  for 
^5>ajj,  in  Syriac,  from  which  jni&neM  is  derived. 

si  Noldeke,  Kurz.  Syr.  Gram.,  p.  113  note. 

82  Cf.  Wright,  Arabic  Gram.,  i.  77.  83  Opt  C#M  p.  137  note. 

»*  ibid.,  p.  42;  cf.  also  Payne-Smith,  Thesaurus,  i.  1299. 

ss  Noldeke,  Neusyr.  Gram.,  p.  188,  note. 

86  Noldeke,  loc.  cit.  8?  Noldeke,  op.  cit.,  p.  195. 
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generally  an  assimilation  which,  according  to  Noldeke,83 
is  to  be  attributed  in  the  main  to  phonetic  changes,  al- 
though these  changes  are  insufficient  to  account  satisfactorily 
for  all  the  phenomena  in  question.  The  causatives  under 
consideration  retain  their  »  throughout,  so  that  it  becomes 
almost  an  integral  part  of  the  root.  The  JL"a  causatives 

..* 

generally  lose  the  I,  as  in  *map,  'to  make  captive,'  from  ffpt, 
'to  bind';  Am*,  'to  make  to  go  up,'  from  **?l,  'to  go 
up,'  etc.  Verbs  in  J'»  often  lose  their  .»,  so  that  ofcJ,  'to 
sit,'  becomes  c»k£,  'to  place';  yju',  'to  burn,'  becomes  r*$, 
'to  burn';  AV',  'to  learn,'  becomes  ^ob,  'to  teach/  etc. 
The  hollow  verbs  lose  their  middle  radical,  and  in  this  way 
^U,  'to  be  black,'  becomes  y***;  ^jji,  <to  bow,'  becomes 
AA»;  and  Hi,  'to  die/  becomes  k»*.  The  *,"*.  verbs  retain 
the  old  shortened  form  of  the  'afel,  as  in  yw*ap,  'to  make 
hot,'  0.*$,  'to  love,'  jsa*,  'to  suckle,'  and  the  like.  Several 
l'\  verbs  lose  their  final  letter,  as  in  *»*$,  'to  cover  up,' 
from  JLeai,  'to  cover,'  and  m.mft,  'to  cause  to  swim,'  from 
Uui,  'to  swim.' 89 

In  Assyrian,  Meissner90  has  shown  that  tappu,  'companion,' 
is  a  secondary  derivative  with  t  from  *nB1,  'to  unite';)  and 
that  Sutapu,  'companion'  (the  Syriac  and  Aramaic  loan- 
word NBJ;iM50,  is  an  i§tafcal  formation  from  the  same  root. 
Similar  formations  are  tabalu,  'to  take  away,'  from  abalu, 
'to  carry,'  and  takalu,  'to  be  firm,'  from  jij,  'to  entrust7; 
and  Zimmermann,91  in  like  manner,  finds  in  the  Assyrian 
mindema,  'why'  the  secondary  stem  *)H&,  which  is  common 
in  Aramaic. 

88  Noldeke,  op.  cit,  p.  196. 

89  For  complete  lists  see  Maclean,  Vernac.  Syr.,  pp.  106—112,  and 
Noldeke,  op.  cit,  pp.  196—198. 

90  Cf.  ZA.,  viii.  82—85}  but  taMu  may  be  a  proto-Semitic  form, 
cf.  p.  98,  w  Cf.  ZA.t  ix.  104—106. 
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In  Arabic,  Wright92  derives  the  following  denominatives 
from  the  VIII  form  of  V'B  and  V'JD  verbs  after  having  passed 
through  the  process  of  assimilation:  ££o;  'to  turn  oneself 
towards/  from  *4-5>  to  face';  r*^"*  ^°  suffer  from  in- 
digestion,' from  JjLj,  'to  be  sick7;  g^o,  'to  be  wide  or 
spacious/  from  £^»  'to  be  sufficient,  able  to  contain'; 
^yo  'to  fear  God,'  from  ^yjj,  'to  call  upon  God';  J£>, 
'to  rely  upon/  from  J^,  'to  leave  to  one's  judgement7; 
oJ3,  'to  be  born  into  a  house  (slave)/  from  jJ^,  'to  beget'; 
<&>,  'to  be  stupefied  by  grief/  from  SJJ*  *t°  become  bereft 
of  reason7;  and  &'  or  J3,  'to  follow/  from  J^,  'to  hold 
command  over.'^  In  the  IV  form  are  derived  bo\,  'to 
prop  up/  from  iSiJ,  'to  approach';  Js><,  'to  insert/  from 
1)^,  'to  assign';  Ji^'l,  'to  be  suspected/  from 


think  of/  and  a  few  others.  In  verbs  K"B  there  is  a  similar 
characteristic  assimilation  of  the  'elif  and  a  new  denomina- 
tive stem,  and  Wright  92  here  gives  the  following  two  deriva- 
tives: I^u,  'to  take/  from  the  VIII  form  of  JLLt,  'to 
take7;  and  ^u,  'to  trade/  from  an  assimilated  ^o'l,  'to 
receive  wages/  from  ^Ll,|  'wages.7  Fleischer93  quotes  a 
complete  list  of  forms  which  have  given  rise  to  denomina- 
tives either  in  the  classic  or  in  the  later  popular  language, 
such  as  vjy,  'to  lead  an  easy  life/  from  ^55?  ^y»  ^n" 
heritance/  from  Jj;^,  etc.  Mez94  has  listed  a  large  number 
of  Arabic  verbs,  which  he  holds  to  be  secondary  derivatives 
from  existing  stems,  but  since  these  stems,  such  as  the  saf'al 
and  the  haf'al,  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  classical  Arabic, 
it  seems  more  probable  that  the  verbs  in  question  were 

»2  Arab.  Gram.,  i.  77,  81. 

»3  Kleinere  Schriften,  i.  56—57. 

94  Orientalische  Studien,  TJieodor  Noldeke  .  ,  .  gewidmet,  pp.  249—254. 
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developed  in  the  older  language  from  a  biliteral  stem  rather 
than  that  they  are  late  denominatives.  In  the  modern 
dialects,  Landberg95  quotes  a  peculiar  denominative  ndfaq 
in  the  dialect  of  Datina,  where  £&},,  from  ,3*5,  becomes 
(jAXSJ,  from  which  ndfaq  is  developed.  In  the  dialect  of 
Spain,  Xi«,  'to  injure  the  bladder/  is  denominative  from 
<*ol££,  'bladder,'  the  root  of  which  is  *JL,  )•«#;  while  ^>l*, 
'to  live  comfortably/  is  a  denominative  from  £^x  (root 
t>}\). 96  According  to  Yollers,97  'j^*-,  in  the  same  dialect, 
is  a  denominative  from  the  VIII  form  of  jUaJ.  In  the 
dialect  of  'Oman,9®  the  same  scholar  sees  in  (^.>  a  deno- 
minative developed  from  ^lsL>  which  is  derived  from  £>, 
'smoke.'; 

Finally,  in  Ethiopic,  Dillmann"  derives  the  following 
denominatives  from  a  causative  stem  in  &,  which  may  be 
hardened  to  0  through  the  influence  of  the  following  radicals: 
Am*:,  'to  encircle  firmly,'  from  ,314,  'to  become  narrow'; 
0*£s,  'to  wrap  up,  bind,'  from  Jls,  (V,  VII);  ftH(i:  from 
^5,  nit,  'to  flow';  0*0"!  from  Jl£,  Dip,  'to  arise';  and 
0£&i  from  Uj,  nsin,  'to  weaken,  relax.'  Some  forms 
retain  the  old  causative  prefix  A  and  are  thus  made  de- 
nominatives, such  as  AHd:,  'to  measure  with  a  span,'  from 
rnt,  'span';  100  fl^m:,  «to  seduce,'  from  nnB;  and  fl£t:, 
'to  be  superior,'  as  compared  with  D^S,  'face,  rank.'  Many 
are  formed  through  the  addition  of  a  final  1",  these  being 
substantive  denominatives.  Such  are  fcftt".  and  JUK:,  'to 


»5  Quoted  by  Noldeke,  Neue  Beitrage,  p.  180. 

96  ZDM.GT.,  xxv.  685. 

97  ifo'd.,  1.  622. 
«8  ibid.,  xlix.  507. 
99  Athiop.  Gram.,  p.  118. 
100  Of.  Praetorius,  BA.,  i.  44. 
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swim';  (Wit  j,  'to  have  full  power  over/  from 
'power';  and  h^t1:,  'to  uncover,'  from  HD3,  'to  cover.' 
Praetorius101  shows  that  ^"A^:,  'to  take  pity,?  is  a  deno- 
minative formation  from  ^^J«,  'mercy,'  a  word  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Sabaean,  from  the  root^*.;102  and  sim- 
ilarly t&^TI)  i  ,  'to  simulate,'  is  a  denominative  formation  from 
^L^JU,  and  is  derived  from  the  root  al$,  'to  stray.7 

This  brief  exposition  of  the  triliteral  denominative  verb 
has  revealed  an  interesting  process  at  work  in  all  the  im- 
portant divisions  of  the  Semitic  family.  Two  distinct  and 
diametrically  opposite  forces  have  cooperated  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  denominatives  under  consideration:  de- 
composition and  growth.  On  the  one  hand,  the  weak  tri- 
literal verb,  under  the  external  pressure  of  a  slowly  en- 
croaching formative  increment,  was  gradually  forced  to 
contract,  and  to  surrender  its  weak  element,  thus  becoming 
biliteral;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  this  secondary  formative 
element  was  amalgamated  with  the  quondam  triliteral  root, 
and  became  an  integral  part  of  it,  at  times  even  obscuring 
the  original  root.  The  two  forces  which  have  brought  about 
this  phenomenon  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  the  inherent 
trend  towards  triliteralism,  and  the  impulse  towards  sim- 
plification or  phonetic  decay.  Yet  this  is  only  partly  true, 
for  though  a  small  proportion  of  the  quadriliteral  denomi- 
natives have  thus  been  shortened,  by  far  the  greater  number 
have  withstood  the  tendency  towards  triliterality.  It  may 
practically  be  said  that  such  contraction  has  been  restricted 
to  the  weak  verb.  Here  the  weak  elements  were  ruthlessly 
dropped,  scant  distinction  being  observed  in  such  elision  as 
to  the  initial,  medial,  or  ultimate  position  of  the  weak 

101  BA.,  i.  21—22, 

102  So  also  Hommel,  ZDMG.t  xlvi,  566, 
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element  in  the  root.  Thus  i"fi,  TS,  K"B,  yy,  TJJ,  and  T^? 
verbs  have  all  lost  their  weak  consonant  at  one  time  or 
another.103  The  trend  towards  triliteralism  was  plainly  of 
itself  not  sufficiently  strong  to  displace  pure  radical  el- 
ements, and  to  incorporate  servile  ones  in  their  stead.  There 
is  no  inherent  reason  why  the  n  of  the  i"fi  verbs  should 
yield  before  the  encroachments  of  m  or  t',  nor  does  the 
principle  of  phonetic  decay  explain  why  a  waw  does  not 
change  into  its  equivalent  vowel  instead  of  vanishing  utterly. 
These  changes  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  only  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  weak  consonants,  unlike  the  others,  had 
no  tangible  existence  in  Semitic  linguistic  consciousness.  In 
other  words,  we  must  return  to  our  old  hypothesis,  and 
must  posit  a  subconscious  identification  of  the  biliteral  root, 
which  has  always  been  preserved.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
weak  verb,  the  original  portion  of  the  new  denominative 
stem  reverts  to  a  simplified  biliteral  form  through  the  sub- 
conscious dropping  of  the  older  servile  elements,  or  deter- 
minatives— again  a  case  of  reversion  to  type. 

The  most  instructive  feature  here  is  the  new  formative 
increment  of  the  denominative  stem.  Within  the  historic 
period  itself,  subordinate  elements  with  definite  values  have 
become  primary  and  radical,  and  have  lost  their  original 
connotations.  This  fact  might  seem  to  contradict  the  results 
which  we  have  already  attained,  since  the  weak  elements 
of  the  weak  verb  have  survived  as  subordinate,  while  the 
later  subordinate  elements  have  become  primary.  Yet  there 
is  really  no  contradiction,  for  the  weak  elements  were  more 
pliant  than  these  later  accretions,  and  yielded  more  quickly 
to  phonetic  decay,  falling  at  once  into  the  subordinate 
positions  which  they  have  continued  to  hold.  There  is  every 

103  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  maf'el  formations  in  Neo- 
Syriac. 
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reason  to  believe  that  this  adoption  of  formative  elements 
into  the  root  has  been  going  on  unnoticed  for  ages,  and 
that  it  was  an  extensive  factor  in  the  original  triliteral 
formations. 

iii 

Root-Differentiation.  In  the  process  of  investigation  of 
Semitic  roots,  Semitic  scholars  have  from  time  to  time 
noted104  a  phenomenon  which  can  best  be  described  under 
the  term  root-differentiation.  Root- differentiation  involves 
gradations  in  the  intensity  of  the  consonantal  sounds  of  a 
root  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  its  meaning.  As  has  al- 
ready been  noted  (p.  5),  Gesenius  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  early  theorists  to  give  wide  attention  to  this 
phenomenon.  Besides  pointing  out  the  affinity  between 
groups  of  roots  which  differ  from  each  other  in  the  inten- 
sity of  their  root-consonants,  he  also  noted  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  meaning  of  such  roots:105  "In  der  Hegel  ist 
mit  einem  solchen  Lautwechsel  zugleich  eine  Nuancieruug 
der  Bedeutung  verbunden."  He  gives  as  example  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  well-known  p?j5,  'to  hew  down/  DD|5,  'to 
cut  down,'  lBWg,  'to  peel  off.'  The  same  root  appears  with 
a  dental  in  SB]?,  'to  cut  away,  destroy/  and  Tip,  'to  split,' 
and  softens  into  *DD  in  HD3,  'to  cut  off.'  With  further 
softening  the  root  becomes  Tj{,  'to  shear/  then  flattens  to 
'to  make  an  incision/  and  finally  is  gutturalized  into 

n,  'to  pierce/  Tin,  'to  split/  nnn,  'to  break  up/  etc.  The 
early  biliteralists  extensively  employed  this  theory  in  the 
solution  of  many  etymological  problems.  Thus  the  lexico- 

w  Cf.  Gesenius-Kautzsch,  Hebr.  Grafa,  p.  99 j  Renan,  Hist.  d.  lang. 
Sem.,  p.  97;  and  Duval,  Gram.  Syr.,  p.  32  ff. 

IDS  Of.  Gesenius-Kautzech,  ibid.,  Hebr.  Gram,  (llth  edition)  p.  66. 
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graphical  labors  of  Furst106  and  the  elder  Delitzsch107 
ahound,  for  the  most  part,  in  this  somewhat  dangerous 
association  of  roots  presumed  to  be  of  near  kinship.  While 
there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  a  theory 
based  upon  such  exceptional  linguistic  phenomena,  traces 
of  whose  existence  have  been  but  casually  noted  in  another 
linguistic  field,  the  Indo-Germanic, 108  still  many  contem- 
poraneous scholars  subscribe  to  such  a  view.  Konig  calls 
attention  to  its  importance  in  the  following  words:109  "Ein 
hinreichend  sicherer  dritter  Pfeiler  jener  Briicke  (des  Ur- 
sprungs  der  Sprache)  ist  der  Parallelismus,  welcher  zwischen 
der  wahrgenommenen  Starke  einer  Tatigkeit  oder  Empfin- 
dung  und  dem  Grade  der  Anspannung  der  Sprechmuskeln 
beobachtet  wird." 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  many  instances  in  Semitic 
to  prove  that  the  primitive  Semite  characteristically  ex- 
pressed the  intensity  of  natural  acts  and  sensations  by 
means  of  modifications  of  sound,  although  this  is  quite 
outside  of  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  A  few  well-known 
examples  from  Hebrew  will  make  the  point  in  question 
clearer.  Thus,  the  verb  ^3B,  no  'to  break  apart,'  dentalizes 

toe  In  his  Hebraisches  und  chaldaisches  Handworterbuch  iiber  das 
alte  Testament 

107  In  his  Jesurun. 

108  Cf.  Indo-Germanic  *k^er-t  'to  twist,  turn,'  and  *k^el-  'to  bend, 
turn;'  *gel-,  'to  swallow  up,'  and  *ger-,  'to  eat  up'  (Latin  vordre  for 
*guorare).      See    Persson,    Wurzelerweiterung    und    Wurzelvariation, 
p.  30.    Brugmann  ascribes  these  parallel  forms  to  the  phonetic  pheno- 
menon of  dissimilation  in  reduplicated  forms  (e.  g.  *gergel,  for  *gerger, 
gave   rise   to   both  *ger~  and  *gel-)  (Cf.  GrundrijS,   i.  §  282).     Some 
other  examples  may  be  *plu-,  'to  flow,'  and  *bhltt-,   'to   flow'   (Pers- 
son, op.  cit,  p.  131),  *ker-,   'to  howl,'   and  *kel-t    'to  howl;'  *mw-f 
'to  groan,'  and  *bu-,  'to  groan'  (op.  cit,  pp.  12 — 14). 

109  Hebraisch  und  Semitisch,  p.  7. 
no  Renan,  op.  cit,  pp.  96—97. 
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to  nnB,  'to  crumble';  softens  to  *f$  in  "122,  'to  crop,7  and 
then  to  N3,  'to  tear  away';  and  dentalizes  to  Jina,  'to  cleave/ 
or  Ttt,  'to  separate.'  To  a  like  category  belong  BttT,  Bteh, 
DD1,  psi,  and  nrn,  'to  split,  crumble,  crash';  as  well  as  ppb, 
'to  lap/  and  ^jr6,  'to  lick';  while  another  instance  is  fur- 
nished by  p2*,  'to  cry/  pjtt,  'to  complain/  JNtf,  'to  roar/ 
and  HUf,  'to  howl.'  A  still  better  example  is  JJBJJI,  'to  beat 
or  drum/  and  *)BB,  'to  drip/  which  softens  to  *2te  in 
'to  beat  in,  impress';  appears  with  a  weaker  dental  in 
'to  drip,  prattle,  mutter/  and  is  found,  with  change  to  a 
sibilant,  in  SN,  'to  ooze,  flow.'111  Parallels  may  be  found 
in  the  other  languages,112  for  the  phenomenon,  doubtless, 

111  Gesenius  is  of  opinion  that  the  roots  with  stronger  consonants 
are  the   older,   and  that  those  with  weaker  consonants  are  of  later 
development  (Hebr.  Grram.,  p.  66,  lltb  edition).     Yet,   granting  that 
such  an  impulse  for  the  formation  of  roots  existed  on  a  large  scale, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  type  is  older  and  which  is  younger. 
It  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  assume  that  many  of  these  forms 
existed  side  by  side  from  the  very  start. 

112  Taking  these  phenomena  as   a  basis,  Duval  has   elaborated   a 
theory  of  consonant  gradation  intended  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
biliteral   root.     He    holds    that    one   group    of  consonants   has   been 
changed   into    another  to  give  an  additional  shading  to  the  original 
meaning  of  the  root,  and  he  is  accordingly  enabled  to  connect  (Gram. 
Syr.,  pp.  34—35)  nwp,  ?f*,  IffS;  ^  OjX,  nay,  Am^,  nwy;  «j*,  jj*», 
^«j^,  <rcoj*,  Vcaju  ;  teal,  itPN,  nan;  and  5?j,  .a^,  *t*  as  direct  descendants 
from   a   single    triliteral   root.     His   explanation    of  the    consonantal 
changes  involved  runs  as  follows  :  "La  palatale  qof  (de  ltfp)  passe  en 
la  gutturale  P,  celle-ci  s'affaiblit  en  aleph,  aleph  lui-meme  se  consolide 
en  youdh  ou  tombe  et  disparait  de  sorte  que  la  racine  *Wp  peut  en 
dernier  Jieu  devenir  W  ou  avec  renforcement  de  la  sifflante  15J.    La 
deuxieme  radicale  Sin,  peut  permuter  avec  une  autre  sifflante   plus 
faible   ou  plus  forte,   se  fortifier  en  la  muette  dentale  ^,  apres  une 
em-phatique.    La   troisieme  radicale,   la  liquide  r,   permute   avec  la 
deuxieme    qui   est   une   consonne  faible  ou  s  'aspire,   et  en  s'aspirant 
s'affaiblit,  ou  se  consolide,  suivant  les  exigences  du  sens,  en  une  gut- 
turale ou  autre  consonne."    The  writer  regards  this  explanation  as 
too  confused  to  deserve  any  further  consideration. 
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dates  back  to  the  prehistoric  period,  inasmuch  as  the  de- 
monstrative roots  arrange  themselves  in  similar  groups  of 
graded  sounds.  We  thus  find,  throughout  the  Semitic  dia- 
lects, demonstrative  elements  in  I,  m,  and  n.  We  should 
naturally  expect  one  in  r  to  complete  the  series,  and  this 
is  actually  to  be  found,  in  all  probability,113  in  the  Mishnaic 
and  Talmudic  particle  n?j,  *n«,  'here,  behold,'  and  in  many 
other  dialects,  especially  in  the  Syriac  JJi&,  'here,'  and  £lt&, 
'there.'  Dillmann  has  shown114  that  a  similar  gradation 
exists  in  Ethiopic,  which  has  the  demonstratives  to,  da,  sa, 
and  za,  in  all  four  forms. 

Interesting  as  a  study  of  these  phenomena  would  be,  they 
can  be  considered  in  the  present  study  only  in  so  far  as 
they  serve  to  check  and  correct  the  results  obtained  in  the 
identification  of  the  consonants  which  function  as  root- 
determinatives.  For  it  must  be  noted,  although  Gesenius 
and  his  followers  often  overlooked  the  fact,  that  in  the 
process  of  root-differentiation  at  most,  only  two  consonants 
of  the  first  root  can  shift  to  form  a  new  root,  while  the 
third  remains  constant;115  and  this  principle  affords  an 

us  Earth,  Sprachwissenschaftliche  Untersuchungen,  ii.  27,  The  pres- 
ent writer  is  unable  to  agree  with  Brockelmann  (Grundrifi,  p.  324), 
and  Noldeke  (WZKM.,  viii.  265,  note)  (but  cf.  Hommel,  ZDMG., 
xxxii.  714,  note)  who  regard  this  r  as  remnant  of  the  imperative  of 
ra'a,  "to  see." 

«"  Athiop.  Gram,,  p.  104. 

us  This  oversight  has  lead  investigators  into  the  error  of  arranging 
both  the  determinative  and  the  biliteral  into  groups  of  so-called  re- 
lated forms.  Thus  Lambert,  Fiirst  (Lexicon,  pp.  2,  377,  528),  and 
others  believe  that  the  vowels  o,  i,  and  u  gave  rise  to  all  determi- 
natives: a  to  N  and  the  gutturals;  i  to  i  and  the  palatals,  and  u  to  1 
and  the  labials;  while,  in  addition,  Lambert  believes  that  the  P"JJ  verbs 
were  differentiated  to  final  r  and  formed  the  source  of  liquids,  dentals, 
and  sibilants  (Sem.  Studies,  p.  358).  The  correspondences  between 
the  different  roots  that  have  the  same  determinative  must  be  noted. 

3 
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additional  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  original  biliteral 
element.  Thus,  in  the  examples  already  cited,  the  root  ^Bj5, 
'to  slay,'  shifts  to  ^3,  'to  plunder';  1?J5,  'to  cut,  shorten,'  to 
-IU,  'to  cut';  y^B,  'to  cut  off,'  to  jna,  'to  lop  off';  ma,  'to 
cut,'  to  na,  'to  chop';  Jtt£,  'to  bruise,'  to  ys$,  'to  crop';  ^B, 
'to  peel,'  to  Via,  'to  divide';  Aramaic  Tj5i,  'to  pierce,'  to  DDi, 
'to  slay';  *)Bg,  'to  pluck  off,'  to  *)ia,  'to  wound,  revile,'  etc. 
It  is  quite  clear  that,  while  the  root  contains  at  the  most 
two  variants,  there  is  a  fixed  constant  which  may  be  either 
prefixed,  infixed,  or  suffixed  to  the  variable  root.  This  con- 
stant is  the  root  determinative. 

iy 

Biblical  Folk-Etymologies.  Kenan  was  the  first  to  note 
that  in  the  folk-etymology  of  names  in  the  Bible,  the  bi- 
literal element  of  a  root  played  the  important  part.  He 
accordingly  says:116  "II  est  remarquable  qu'on  y  suppose 
presque  toujours  la  biliteralite  primitive  des  radicaux:  ainsi 
\>$  joue  avec  WR  (Gen.  iv.  1),  Hi  avec  Dm  (Gren.  v.  29),  etc." 
Konig117  has  returned  to  the  subject  and  has  called  at- 
tention to  its  importance.  Little  faith  can  of  course  be 
placed  in  folk-etymologies,  yet  they  certainly  have  one 
value;  that  the  derivative  form  is  an  approximation,  at 
least  in  sound,  to  the  original  with  which  it  is  compared.118 
Accordingly,  the  Biblical  etymologist,  confining  himself  to 

Thus,  nVi,  'to  lift  uj3,'  and  f6n,  'to  hang,'  Aramaic  Btpn,  'to  pierce,' 
and  Tin,  'to  sharpen';  Hebrew  Bntf,  'to  slaughter,'  and  intf,  'to 
bribe'  (bestecheri). 

"«  Hist.  d.  lang.  Sem.,  p.  126. 

117  JE.,  x.  468. 

us  An  example  of  such  a  popular  etymology  is  the  German  Siind- 
flut  (flood  of  sin)  corrupted  from  Old  High  German  sinfluot,  'big 
flood'  (cf.  Weigand,  Deutsches  Worterbuch,  Giefien  1910).  In  English, 
sparrow-grass  for  asparagus,  and  rarebit  from  rabbit  are  examples  (cf. 
Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopaedia,  4974  and  5798). 
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the  evidence  of  sound,  conforms  in  his  derivations  to  strict 
phonetic  law.  Anything  that  is  harsh  to  the  ear  must  ne- 
cessarily be  avoided.  If,  therefore,  the  y  in  ^.j?  had  been 
a  phonetic  obstacle  to  its  etymology  from  ni|5  such  an  ety- 
mology would  not  have  been  made.  It  is  evident  that  the 
author  did  not  consider  his  etymology  to  be  a  phonetic 
impossibility,  especially  as  he  may  have  had  in  mind  the 
analogous  formation  of  J^t,  which,  though  etymologically 
connected  with  HH  is,  nevertheless,  closely  related  to  n^j. 
If,  then,  a  subconsciousness  of  the  biliteral  root  once  be 
granted,  the  derivation  of  Jig  from  Hij5,  of  Hi  from  Dni,1^ 
and  the  pun  on  riD}  from  nnB  (Gen.  ix.  27)  are  all  phone- 
tically plausible.  12<> 

As  a  summary  of  the  results  thus  far  attained,  it  may 
be  said  that  evidence  adduced  from  various  quarters  in- 
dicates that  the  Semitic  triliteral  root  had  its  origin  in  a 
former  biliteral  root.  A  subconsciousness  of  the  older  bi- 


ns Even  here  the  Biblical  etymologist  was  in  error;  for,  while  a 
root  |/wA,  'to  rest'  exists,  yet,  the  root  Dm,  when  associated  with  Dm, 
Dr6,  and  "ion,  shows  a  common  biliteral  root  yhm.  Haupt  thinks 
that  Dm  is  a  privative  pi'el  from  Dm,  to  sigh  (cf.  BA.,  vi.  2,  note  22). 
The  Rabbis  feel  the  difficulty  in  the  etymology  and  ask  very  pert- 
inently: "Either  let  the  text  read  ttrr^i  'he  will  relieve  us,'  or  let  it 
be  yam,  who  will  comfort  us  (uenr)"  (Genesis  Rabba,  xxv.  2). 

12o  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Rabbis,  as  a  general  rule,  in  their 
popular  etymological  derivations  in  the  Aggada  always  seek  out  the 
biliteral  characteristic  of  the  word  to  be  explained  and  generally  fail 
to  consider  the  third  radical  of  any  importance  (an  exception  is  in 
the  passage  quoted  in  the  above  note).  They  seem  to  follow  in  this 
the  precedent  set  by  the  Biblical  etymologist.  Thus,  in  Genesis  Rabba, 
xvi.  1,  the  etymology  of  the  names  of  the  great  streams  in  the  garden 
of  Eden  is  as  follows:  "Pishon,  because  it  rears  flax  (pis' tori);  Hid- 
dekel,  because  it  is  keen  in  sound  (had  qol);  and  Prath,  because  its 
waters  constantly  increase  (para)."  Instances  of  such  etymologies 
are  so  numerous  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
matter  any  further. 

3* 
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literal  character  still  survives  in  the  weak  verb.  Analogy 
itself,  to  which  alone  the  tendency  towards  triliteralism  is 
due,  could  not  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  former  biliteral 
character  of  Semitic  roots.  Even  the  strong  verb,  where 
the  determinative  has  become  a  fixed  and  permanent  el- 
ement, still  shows  evidence  of  the  subordinate  nature  of 
some  of  its  consonants,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  liquids  I 
and  n.  The  recognition  of  these  facts  affords  a  new  point 
of  view  in  the  treatment  of  the  weak  verb:  that  it  was  the 
product  of  a  regressive  rather  than  of  a  retarded  develop- 
ment, as  the  older  biliteral  school  maintained;  and  that  its 
present  biliteral  form  is  simply  the  skeleton  of  its  quondam 
biliteral  form.  The  existence  of  such  a  prehistoric  biliteral 
can  no  longer  be  doubted.  The  problem  now  before  us  is 
the  investigation  of  the  way  in  which  this  biliteral  developed 
into  its  present  triliteral  form. 


CHAPTER  H 

A  STUDY  OF  PLURILITERALS  AND  THE  RESULTING 
THEORY 

Many  have  maintained  that  the  only  method  by  which 
the  investigator  may  safely  determine  the  early  process  of 
root-formation  in  Semitic  is  detailed  study  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  triliterals  into  a  pluriliteral  form.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  the  pluriliteral  is  a  direct  development  from 
the  triliteral.  There  is,  accordingly,  justification  for  the 
belief  that  the  triliteral  was  developed  from  the  biliteral 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  pluriliteral 
was  evolved  from  the  triliteral;  for,  if  the  roots  were  ex- 
panded beyond  the  triliteral  limits  to  which  a  rigid  analogy 
had  confined  them,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  growth 
in  question  was,  from  the  very  first,  continuous  along  the 
same  lines,  so  that  the  present  triliteral  form  of  the  root 
was  a  logical  sequence  of  its  former  biliteral  character. 

It  was  Dietrich,121  one  of  the  older  biliteralists,  who  was 
among  the  first  to  recognize  clearly  the  unmistakable  affin- 
ity between  the  root-determinative  in  the  pluriliteral  and 
the  root-determinative  in  the  triliteral.  Gesenius-Kautzsch 
divides  the  quadriliteral  stems  in  Hebrew  into  the  following 
classes:122 — a)  those  which  have  an  added  or  developed 

121  Abhandlungen,  p.  326:  "Dafi  mit  der  bisherigen  Beschreibung 
(der  pluriliterae)  zugleich  die  Entstehung  der  triliterae  aus  den  biliteria 
vorgezeichnet  ist,  liegt  zutage." 

122  Hebr.  Gram.,  p.  101. 
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consonant  in  some  part  of  the  root;  fc)  those  which  result 
from  the  fusion  of  two  triliteral  stems ;  and  c)  those  which 
are  evidently  survivals  of  verb  stems  which  once  had  an 
independent  existence  (e.  g.  srfptf,  'to  blaze,'  an  old  Safel 
from  3r6,  'to  burn').  As  regards  class  6,  the  Hebrew 
examples  of  which  are  r6330»  V.T!??,  and  '^B,  Dietrich 
has  shown123  that  such  a  fusion  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Semitic  philology,  and  that  it  occurs  only  in  popular  ex- 
pressions where  the  two  fused  elements  are  in  constant  use, 
as  in  'Obt?«  ^B,  'a  certain  one,'  which  are  combined  into 
sibbB;124  whereas  the  other  two  examples  are,  no  doubt, 
the  result  of  direct  development  from  single  triliterals.125 
This  class  of  pluriliterals  may  thus  be  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  discussion,  which  will  be  restricted  to  the  other 
two  classes,  those  with  a  developed  consonant,  and  those 
which  show  survivals  of  older  stems.126  These  two  classes 
are,  in  all  probability,  identical;  for,  it  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  that  the  developed  elements  of  the  pluriliteral 
root  are  of  comparatively  late  origin,  or  that  they  do  not 
date  from  the  early  Semitic  period.  The  fact  that  the  same 
formative  elements  are  to  be  found  in  every  branch  of  the 
Semitic  family,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  a  particular 
dialect,  strongly  militates  against  such  an  hypothesis.  More- 
over, the  generic  terms  for  well-known  domestic  animals 


i"  op.  cit,  p.  304. 

124  Merx  (Gram.  %r.,  p.  147)  is  of  the  opinion  that  many  quadri- 
literals  originated   from   such   a   fusion  of  two  triliteral  stems,  and 
Leguest  (Etudes  8ur  la  formation  des  ratines  semitiques,  Paris  1858) 
thought  that  he  could  reduce  all  triliteral  roots  to  a  fusion  of  two 
biliteral  elements.    The  Arabic  furnishes  the  greatest  number  of  in- 
stances of  such  fusion  (cf.  J-^to,  Jlx^al,  etc.). 

125  Dietrich,  op.  cit.,  pp.  284,  296. 

126  The  reduplicated  pluriliteral  forms  (be  />bj?,  etc.)  will  be  omitted 
from  the  following  discussion  (cf.  Gesenius-Kautzsch,  op.  cit.,  p.  101). 
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and  cultivated  plants  show  these  formative  elements  in  the 
earliest  period,  so  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  survivals 
of  older  stems,  the  special  connotation  of  which  had  vanish- 
ed at  an  early  date.  The  forms  that  display  an  infixed 
nasal  or  liquid  (m,  n,  I,  or  r)  are  everywhere  regarded  as 
dissimilated  intensive  stems,  and  their  nasal  infix  may  be 
considered  the  characteristic  of  the  stem. 

Lagarde  has  expressed  the  opinion,127  which  is  supported 
by  much  evidence,  that  such  methods  of  conjugation  were 
very  extensive  in  proto-Semitic,  and  that  they  also  included 
all  the  various  conjugations  now  found  in  the  separate 
languages.  For  example,  the  VIII  form  of  the  Arabic  is  also 
found  in  the  Moabite  of  the  Mesa  stone  in  the  form  DPir6n. 
Lagarde  writes:  "Einer  besonderen  Untersuchung  mufi  vor- 
behalten  bleiben  festzustellen,  ob  nicht  in  hitpa'el  und  den 
parallelen  und  entsprechenden  aramaischen  Bildungen  eine 
weitgehende  Entstellung  des  alten  Besitzes  der  Sprache 
vorliegt."12^  In  the  following  discussion,  in  which,  for  the 
sake  of  exact  terminology,  the  pluriliteral  stems  will  always 
be  referred  to  a  triliteral  base  pa'al,  both  nominal  and 
verbal  stems  will  hold  equal  rank;  since,  in  all  likelihood, 
the  formative  elements  in  both  are  identical  in  origin,  just  as 
they  are  of  identical  form.  Moreover,  primary  and  secondary 
pluriliterals  are  of  equal  importance,  for  the  latter  display, 
in  even  clearer  fashion,  the  process  of  root-formation. 

127  Bildung   d.  Nomina,   p.  10  (Abhandlungen  K>  Gesettschaft  der 
Wissenschaften  zu  Goettingen,  xxxv.  1888). 

128  See  also  Lagarde,  Symmicta,  i.  125,  note  2.    A  better  example 
is  furnished  by  the  name  of  the  divinity  Istar,  Phoenician  mnWJ,  Pal- 
myrene  irty,  Sabsean  "IJW.    This  is  best  derived  from  a  common  proto- 
Semitic  VIII  form  of  ntw>,  Aramaic  TW,  Arabic  ^Z*,  'to  be  luxuriant, 
abundant,'  with  the  usual  metathesis  of  ts  to  It  (Of.  Hoffmann,  Ab- 
handlungen K.  GesettscJiaft  d.  Wissenschaften  zu  Gcettingen,  xxxvi.  22) 
(Of.  sjjtfjrnnntfy,  Deuter.  vii.  13). 
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i 

Semitic  Pluriliterals.  A.  Hebrew.  The  two  puzzling 
forms  in  Hebrew  upon  which  Stade  has  based  a  new  cau- 
sative stem,  the  taf'el,  i.  e.  *$?]%  (Eos.  xi.  3),  'I  taught  to 
walk,'  and  rnnnn  (Jer.  xii.  5),  'thou  wilt  compete,'  are  best 
derived  from  nouns  with  preformative  ft,129  precisely  as  the 
loan-word  D3"]n,  'to  interpret,'  is  a  denominative  formation 
from  the  Assyrian  targumanu,1™  which  is  probably  derived 
from  ragamu,  'to  shout,  call';  the  t  is  in  all  cases  an  orig- 
inal reflexive  element.  Of  Safel  forms  the  Hebrew  possesses 
two1*1—  rarbtf,  'flame,'1"  and  finn^  (Lev.  xiv.  37),  'de- 
pressions,' the  root  of  the  latter  being  seen  in  ^is,  'to  be 
deep,7  and  also  in  rnjjjp,  'flat-dish,'  while  a  saf'el  form  with 
a  privative  sense  is  doubtless  present  in  1}iD,  'to  deprive 
of  light,  blind,'133  which  is  best  derived  from  *Ni,  'to  be 
light,'134  rfelpn,  Syriac  liu^aoi,  'crocus/  must  still  be  con- 


i29  Such  nouns  as  Neo-Hebrew  nnnri,  'competition,'  and  an  hypothetic 
*Vinri  (cf.  Neo-Hebrew  W^fl,  'habit').  See  Barth,  NB.,  p.  279,  note. 

13<>  So  Delitzsch,  Hebrew  Language,  p.  50,  note  1,  but  Muss-Arnolt 
(Dictionary,  p.  1192)  thinks  that  targumanu  is  in  turn  a  loan-word 
from  the  Aramaic  J9f}fl;  there  is  no  root  *Dn,  however,  in  Aramaic 

with  the  meaning  of  'to  speak,'  but  Arabic  has  ££j  'to  conjecture' 
(p.  23). 

is'  Cf.  Stade,  Lehrbuch,  p.  122.    Wright,  Comp.  Gram.,  p.  204. 

132  Earth,  Etymologische  Studien,  p.  49,  seeks  to  connect  this  with 
the  Arabic  <JL>l4^,  'flame,'  but  this  is  untenable  for  phonetic  reasons 

•^  ^ 

(u£  =  Hebrew  ty  s  3),  and  his  objections  as  to  the  non-existence  of 
Hebrew  causative  S  disappear  when  we  assume  that  the  form  is  a 
survival  from  a  very  early  period  of  the  language  when  *2r\h&,  'to 
'enflame,'  existed.  Noldeke,  however,  thinks  it  is  an  Aramaism  (Sem. 
Sprachen  p.  13). 

"3  So  Hoffmann,  ZATW.,  fii.  68,  note  1;  but  Ewald  thinks  that 
it  is  a  causative  from  1$,  'to  blind'  (Lehrbuch,  p.  320),  while  Halevy 
(REJ.,  xi.  66)  considers  it  to  be  from  a  root  *1ip. 

i3*  Another  safel  derivative  is  DS>^>  'locust,'  literally  'one  who 
swallows'  (Konig,  Lehrgeb.,  ii.  404). 
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sidered  a  haf'el  derivative  from  *S2,  135  and  the  etymology 
of  Delitzsch,  136  which  connects  it  with  the  Assyrian  hdbasil- 
latu,  'reed,'  must  be  abandoned.  An  'af'el  form  is  seen 
in  the  common  Semitic  term  for  'mouse,'  Hebrew  1SD& 
Arabic  ^&,  Syriac  lp**£,  the  root  being  generally  derived 
from  *"DD.  137  Infixed  elements  are  still  more  common. 
Such  are  the  par'el  forms  B'O"]#,  'sceptre,'138  as  compared 
with  ttot?,  'rod';  DD13,  'to  tear  off,'  from  DD3,  'to  clip'; 
and  ^"DD,  'bemantled'  (I  Chr.  xv.  27),  as  compared  with 
*^D,  'to  bind';  while  ^nn,  Syriac  ^4,f£,  Arabic  j4-'^ 
'locust'  from  J*=*-,  'to  hop,'  as  well  as  nDJHP,  'bough,' 
from  HBJN??  'bough/  may  be  similarly  explained.  Delitzsch139 
likewise  believes  that  roriK,  Syriac  Jaj;l,  Arabic  4^^> 
'hare,'  is  derived  from  *23K,  'to  jump,  leap,'  inferred  from 
the  Assyrian  word  for  'hare,'  annabu.  Among  pal'el  forms 
may  be  mentioned  J)fc$t?,  'quiet,'  as  compared  with  )3N#, 
'at  ease,  quiet';  HB^bl,  'raging  heat,'  from  *)5Jt,  'to  rage'; 
and  Itt^J,  'hard,  barren,'  Arabic  J^4->  'rock,'  from  the 
root  vX4^,  'to  become  hard.'140  These  forms  are  generally 
classed  as  dissimilated  pi'els,141  although  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  their  particular  intensive  connotation  in  many  of 
the  cases  noted.  With  sufformative  ^,  we  find  ^B"$,  Ara- 
maic N^B"3&  Syriac  1?^,  Assyrian  erpu,  'cloud,'  from  *pj?, 
'to  drip,142  rain,'  and  ^D"|2,  'plantation,'  from  D13,  'vine- 

135  Of.  D^S3,  'onions';  but  see  BA.,  VI.  iv.  104  (from  *p»n). 
ise  Prolegomena,  p.  82  and  Halevy's  criticism  in  B,EJ.,  xiv.  149. 
137  Levy,  NHbCWB,  iii.  645,  Earth,  NB.,  p.  207. 
iss  Cf.  Lagarde,  Reliquiae,  p.  xlvii,  Brockelmann,  Grrundrijt,  p.  510, 
and  Gesenius-Kautzsch,  op.  cit.,  p.  238. 

139  Prolegomena,  p.  114  and  Earth,  NB.,  p.  222. 

140  Cf.  Kb'nig,  Lehrgeb.,  ii.  472—473. 

141  So  Gesenius-Kautzsch,  op.  cit.,  p.  101,  238  and  Konig,  loc.  cit., 
who  terms  these  infixed  liquids  "Ubergangskonsonanten." 

i«  YoUers  (ZA.,  xvii.  311)  thinks   that  the   suffix  here  is  hK,  but 
this  is  untenable,  for  the  /  is  as  much  a  formative  element  as  m  or  r» 
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yard.'  Quadriliteral  substantives  with  sufformative  0  or  2 
are  fully  treated  in  all  standard  grammars,143  these  in- 
cluding nVp,  'ladder,'  from  ^D,  'to  lift  up';  D^«,  'porch,' 
from  *^1K,  'to  be  in  front';  and  the  adjective  Dhj;,  'naked,' 
from  "tty»  'to  be  exposed.'  Substantives  with  sufformative 
i  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  such  as  ft'SS,  'nail  of  finger,' 
]P|3,  'axe,'  etc.143  Quadriliterals  with  sufformative  &  in- 
clude t^?2SJ>  the  common  term  for  'spider,'  Syriac 
'asp,'  Aramaic  «TO3V,  'spider  or  asp,'  Arabic 
spider,'  the  root  apparently  being  c^X*,  'to  spin';144 
l^DVn,  'flint,'  Assyrian  elmes'u,145  'diamond,'  from  D^n,  'to 
be  hard,  sound';  tf&*]n,  'sickle,'  from  Din,  'to  cut  away'; 
and  $Btn,  'to  be  young,  fresh,'  is,  according  to  Konig, 146 
akin  to  SBI,  'to  be  moist.'  Among  the  derivatives  with  a 
labial  sufformative  may  be  cited  11j?5>»  'scorpion,'  Syriac 
JLa^.,  Arabic  <JL»pi*,  which  is  possibly  derived  from  *1py, 
Arabic  y£*,  'to  tear,  pierce';147  and  *)V&J>,  'bat,'  best  taken 
from*^tDy==*Bty,  148  Arabic  JU,  'to  be  cloudy,  dark.' 

B.  Aramaic.  In  his  study  of  the  Aramaic  of  the  Tal- 
mud Babli,  Levias149  has  reached  conclusions  with  regard 
to  the  quadriliteral  verb  which  are  very  similar  to  the 
theory  which  is  here  defended;  and  he  justly  regards  these 
quadriliterals  as  survivals  of  primitive  stems  that  at  one 

143  Cf.  Gesenius-Kautzsch,  op.  cit..  pp.  237—238. 

1"  So  Levy,  NHbCWB,  iii.  645. 

^5  Delitzsch,  op.  cit.,  pp.  85—86,  note,  Noldeke,  ZDMG.t  xl.  728. 
Ryzicka,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  both  tf"l?^n  and  tfonri  are 
dissimilated  from  *fffin  (cf.  BA.,  VI.  iv.  79). 

146  Lehrgeb.,  i.  203.  It  is,  however,  much  more  probable  that 
Btofin  has  developed  from  *PBB,  'to  be  wide,  expand,'  with  pre- 
formative  r.  Gesenius-Zimmern-Buhl  (p.  691)  and  Gesenius-Brown- 
Driver  (p.  936)  regard  the  form  as  a  metathesis  from  *ff£nB. 

"'  Levy,  op.  cit.,  iii.  689,  Earth,  op.  cit.,  p.  207. 

148  Levy,  op.  cit.,  iii.  634;  cf.  the  Hebrew  no^P,  'darkness'  (Gene- 
sis xv.  17).  149  Aram.  Gram.,  pp.  158—163. 
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time  had  a  more  extensive  usage.  Such  stems  are  formed 
by  prefixing  n,  $,  D,  i,  or  ft,  or  by  infixing  5,  1,  tf,  or  ft. 
The  stems  with  n,  t?,  or  D,  are  regarded  by  Levias149  as 
old  causatives,  and  those  with  3  or  fl,  although  now  active 
in  force,  as  old  reflexives.  The  s"af'el  forms  include  *)nV$, 
'to  change,'  DfiDtf,  'to  shut  in,'  nrj^,«o  'to  flame,'  and 
Dgjtf,  'to  confuse';  saf'el  forms  are  SiTlp,  'to  hasten,'  ^jHD, 
'to  rule,'  and  VsjpD, 151  'to  meet';  the  haf'el  is  seen  in  pirn, 
Syriac  ^S,  'to  hold  as  true';**2  the  taf'el  in  ntfBfl,  'to 
chop  off,'  and  pnifl,  'to  sprinkle';  and  the  naf'el  in  jniafo, 
'mingere,'  Hebrew  )^n.  Par'el  forms  are  nritf,i53  <to 
cause  to  drag,'  pnn,  'to  close  in,'  ^13, 154  'to  sift  through.' 
,  'to  be  naked'  (Arabic  J-L*,  fto  be  destitute'),  and 
'to  be  choked';  pan'el,  "inja,  'to  go  beyond  bounds'; 
while  the  pa§'el  is  seen  in  1^5,  'to  inquire  into'  from  1(521, 
'to  seek.'  Forms  with  sufformatives  155  include  the  adjective 
^pfip,  Syriac  jL^nAm,  'reddish,'  as  compared  with  «j?0p, 
'red';  the  nouns  S^ps,  'iron,'  «r\V)?1«,  ise  'widow/  and 
Syriac  ^t^i,  Arabic  J*^-^*  'candlestick';  while 


"9  Aram.  Gram.,  pp.  158—163. 

150  anbs,   'to   be   bright,  aflame,'   is  not,  with  Petennann,  (Ling, 
chald.,  p.  12)   a   cansative  form  of  3r6,  akin  to  3r6tf,  but  rather  a 
pal'el  form  of  an?,  'to  shine,  be  like   gold'    (cf.  Mechilta  on  Exodus 
xvi.  5),   which  fell   under  the  influence  of  an^Bf,    'to    flame  up,'  and 
assimilated  itself  to  it,  thus  acquiring  the  meaning  of  'to  burn.'    See 
also  Earth,  Etym.  Studien,  p.  49,  note. 

151  Of.  Petermann,  Ling.  Chald.,  p.  12,  and  Dalman,  Gram.  d.  jiid. 
Aram.,  p.  201. 

152  But  this  may  perhaps  be  a  Hebraism  (Cf.  Toilers,  ZA.t  xvii. 
326—327). 

153  Levias,  loc.  cit,  and  Petermann.  loe.  cit. 

154  On  its  connection  with  ^li,  see  Kohut,  Aruch  Completum,  ii,  349. 
«5  Cf.  Dalman,  op.  cit.,  p.  133. 

i5«  Cf.  Margolis,   Bab.  Talm.  Gram.,   p.  25,   and  RyzicEa,    BA., 
VI.  iv.  104. 
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JB,  'to  lie  on  the  back'1"  (cf.  K^B,  'vertebral  column'), 
perhaps  has  a  suffixed  "I. 

C.  Syriac.  The  Syriac  shows  similar  conditions.  *58 
Among  the  8af'el  forms  may  be  cited  v*r*,  'to  let  loose,' 
u\*»,  'to  complete/  «J&«*,  'to  delay/  and  M**>  'to  inform'; 
and  the  saf'el  forms  include  ^nm,  'to  bring  before,'  and 
*A>o£p,  'to  give  nourishment,'  (cf.  Aramaic  ''DN,  'to  heal'). 
A  denominative  taf'el  is  found  in  t^-J,  'to  teach,'  from 
lf*&"J,  'disciple';  an  'af'el,  the  causative  connotation  of 
which  was  no  longer  felt,  is  *+**[,  'to  find';  and  a  secondary 
maf'el  is  ***»,  'to  pawn,'  from  Ua*&,  'pledge.'  Among 
po'el  and  pay'al  forms  are  t-»^M,  'to  be  twisted,'  from  ,JB^, 
'to  twist';  fj«£ll,  'to  lean  on  a  staff,'  a  denominative  from 
I^*£,  'staff';  and  ?^**p,  'to  support,'  from  vaj»,  'to  think'; 
and  the  par'el  forms159  include  ^^^j-,  'to  roll/  >»-#•*,  'to 
lop  off/  ^f^,  'to  twist'  (from  Vox),  and  o^^,  'to  re- 
joice' (cf.  »^.sU,  'to  be  delighted').  A  new  pan'el  for- 
mation occurs  in  <^i^,  'mighty/  from  Ip^,  Hebrew  "VD$, 
'hero.'  Most  interesting  of  all  are  the  pa'ali  16°  forms,  in 
which  the  sufformative  is  -.  Such  are  -feai,  'to  estrange/ 
which  is  evidently  a  denominative  from  an  adjective  J-'r***, 
'of  strange  descent';  -^J,  'to  put  under/  from  the  ad- 
jective J^k"i,  'lowest';  and  w^,  'to  take  into  domestic 
service/  from  i-J^,  'belonging  to  the  household.'  Similar 
formations  occur  also  from  pure  roots  which  have  no  ad- 
jectival form  associated  with  them,  such  as  ~*ia,  'to  be 
astounded,  confused'  (cf.  Hebrew  H1?^,  'to  frighten'),  ~o\^, 
'to  exile/  etc.  It  would  seem  from  these  examples  that 


157  A  better  example   with  suffixed  d  is  perhaps  Hebrew  »"V]b61, 
«raft,'  from  *DBT  (Konig,  Lehrgeb.,  ii.  404). 

i"  Cf.  Noldeke,  Kurz.  Syr.  Gram.,  pp.  126—127. 
i"  Brockelmann,  GrundriJ?,  p.  610. 
160  Cf.  Merx,  Gram.  Syr.,  p.  233. 
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the  adjectival  y  was  analogous  in  origin  and  in  signification 
with  the  formative  y  in  the  quadriliteral,  and  that  both 
gave  the  root  a  denominative  force  which  converted  it,  as 
occasion  demanded  either  into  a  substantive  or  into  a  verb. 
Noldeke  shows  instances  of  other  denominative  verbs  with 
various  substantive  suffixes,  such  as  <jaao£,161  'to  sieze 
firmly'  (substantival  w),  and  U»j,  'to  shape,  form,'  a  de- 
nominative from  ll*&?,  'form,  image.' 

C.  Modern  Aramaic  and  Syriac.  These  dialects  contain 
a  large  number  of  pluriliteral  formations,  especially  denomi- 
native forms,  though  only  a  few  can  be  noted  here.  In 
Mandaean,  Noldeke 162  includes  among  the  safel  forms  ttltf, 
'to  bring  into  wrath,'  SiTlttf,  'to  broaden,'  tm$,  'to  dis- 
appear,' etc.  Saf'el  forms  are  SJTlD,  'to  hasten,'  and 
'to  smooth,  stroke';  pan'el  and  pam'el  forms163  are 
'to  cut  down,'  MBNH,  'to  heat  oneself  (cf.  c*aJ&,  'to  love'), 
and  ^n»«n,  'to  destroy'  (cf.  ^2n,  'to  destroy');  while  a 
par'el  form  is  seen  in  the  adjective  bWH,1**  'naked'  (cf. 
Arabic  j£*,  'to  be  bare').  In  modern  Syriac,165  we  may 
regard  the  form  .«>..»&,  'to  change,'  as  a  Saf'el;  rj?s,*4>,  "to 
make  to  totter,'  from  ^i',  'to  shiver,'  as  a  saf'el;  **Wk, 
'to  be  boiled  to  pieces'  from  u*l(,  'to  seethe,'  as  a  taf'el; 
and  »«xak*,  'to  be  proud,'  from  t&a,  'to  shine,'  as  an  'e§- 
taf'al.  Maf'el  formations  are  the  regular  causative  stems,166 
as  ^>-a»,  'to  draw  out,'  J»V=^P,  'to  make  to  sparkle,'  etc. 
Among  the  pan'el  and  pam'el  forms  may  be  cited  i^?,  'to 


id  So  Noldeke,  loc.  cit;  but  Payne-Smith  (Thesaurus,  i.  1335)  thinks 
that  it  is  a  pam'el  form  from  ^ou/,  'to  prevail.' 
162  Hand,  dram.,  p.  212. 

tea  Noldeke,  op.  cit.,  p.  76,  and  Brockelmann,  loc.  cit. 
164  Noldeke,  op.  cit.,  p.  128. 
i«5  Noldeke,  Nemyr.  Gram.,  pp.  188—199. 
ice  Maclean,  Vern.  Syr.,  p.  106. 
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roll'  (cf.  Aramaic  VJia,  'to  roll'),  and  oxa^^,  'to  hew  out,' 
from  ^«4»,  'to  hollow  out';  and  the  par'el  forms  include 
167  <to  sprout  forth,'  «*?**»,  **°  embrace'  (cf.  Hebrew 
'to  embrace'),  V***»  *to  twist,'  a****,  'to  pulverize,' 
from  ox»j»,  'to  grind  to  powder,'  etc.  A  peculiar  pa'mel 
form  exists  with  an  infixed  »  after  the  second  radical. 
Examples  are  y*;*,  'to  fold  up/  as  compared  with  yjj', 
'to  wind';  and  V**^»  'to  r°M  around,5  as  compared  with 
^»4»»  'to  roll.'  The  denominatives  from  substantives  with 
sufformatives  include  v?**»  'to  give  light,'  from  Jj'io^,  'giv- 
ing light,  shining';  and  *a;*^,  'to  be  leprous,'  from  Ua^^, 
'leprous';  and  forms  with  sufformative  I  are  seen  in  VMM, 
'to  give,'  from  oo»,  and  v^).,  'to  be  afraid,'  from  **j>,  'to 
fear.'  les 

D.  Assyrian.  In  Assyrian,  Brockelmann169  thinks  that  the 
quadriliterals  balkatu,  'to  tear  down,'  harmatu,  'to  destroy,' 
and  parSadu,  'to  flee,'  are  instances  of  par'el  and  palcel 
forms,  although  parSadu  is  rather  a  development  from  paraSu, 
'to  fly,'  with  a  suffixed  d.  An  interesting  phenomenon  is 
presented  by  certain  pa'ali  formations  in  which  the  ending 
has  a  denominative  force,  these  including  ro^fi,  'to  be  wide, 
open,'  from  palku,  'wide,'  and  HD1S,  'to  cease,'  from  paraku, 
'to  shut  off.' 170  Delitzsch1?!  thinks  that  the  stem  KTTB, 
to  be  bright,'  may  be  an  instance  of  a  new  formation  with 
sufformative  N. 


167  .ov .  ~%   ig   not,   as   Payne   Smith  believes  (Thesaurus,   3956)   a 
saf'el   from   *AX$,  but  rather  a  par'el  from  **)»D,  'to  spread  apart' 
(So  Noldeke,  op.  cit.,  p.  191). 

168  Only  in  the  phrase  y«^.  JJ^'jj*  l£,  'do  not  fear,'  in  the  dialect  of 
Urmiah,   but   in   Ashita   and   Lower    Tiari    in    all   tenses   (Maclean, 
Dictionary  of  Vern.  Syr.,  p.  84). 

169  GrundrijS,  p.  511. 

"o  Cf.  Delitzsch,  Assyr.  Gram.,  p.  319. 
»«  Loc.  cit. 
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E.  Classical  Arabic.  The  Arabic  language  has  retained 
the  impulse  towards  the  formation  of  quadriliterals  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  any  of  the  languages  of  the  North 
Semitic  group.  The  subject  has  been  ably  dealt  with  by 
Dietrich,172  later  by  Schwarzlose  (De  linguae  araUcae  ver- 
borum  pluriliteralium  derivatione,  Berlin,  1854),  and  at  con- 
siderable length  by  Fraenkel  (Beitrdge  zur  Erklarung  der 
mehrlautigen  Bildungen  im  Arabischen).  Both  Dietrich173 
and  Schwarzlose,174  who  naturally  followed  the  older  bilit- 
eral  school,  have  seen  in  the  mode  of  formation  of  these 
quadriliterals  striking  analogies  to  the  way  in  which  the 
triliteral  root  has  been  developed  from  an  older  biliteral 
type.  The  present  investigation  corroborates  this  view. 

A  nafal  form176  is  seen  in  i^cu,  'to  pierce  holes  in' 
(of  a  canker-worm),  fromuJ^.,  'to  perforate.'  Fraenkel176 
holds  that  the  *  of  the  eaf  al  forms  has  arisen  from  an 
original  hamza,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  development  may 
have  taken  place  at  a  very  early  period.  Here  belong  yL^>t, 
'yellow,'  and  ^i-o*,  'to  paint  yellow';  J-C4*>  ^°  leave  a 
camel  unguarded,'  and  J-C?t,  'to  permit  one  to  do  as  he 
pleases';  and  jic£,  'thick',  the  same  as  J*kS)i  'thick.' 
Fraenkel177  cites  a  large  number  of  hafal  forms  including 
gil*,  'voracious,'  from  glT,  'to  swallow';  and  ^JA,  'fleet 
wolf  or  stork,'  from  JJ,  'to  glide.'  Although  Fraenkel177 
reaches  no  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  *, 

1"  Abhandlungen,  pp.  305—326. 

173  op.  cit,  p.  326. 

i7*  op.  cit.,  p.  3ff. 

"5  Several  more  examples  are  given  by  Levias,  Aram.  Gram., 
p.  162,  note. 

"6  Op.  cit,  p.  1  ff. 

I"  op.  cit.,  pp.  13—16;  see  Toilers,  ZA.,  xvii.  326—327  concerning 
the  origin  of  causative  prefixes ;  also  Wright,  Arabic  Gram.,  i.  36. 
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nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these  hafal 
forms  are  merely  substantive  formations  of  late  date,  while 
a  few  appear  to  be  old  causatives,  it  seems  safe  to  infer 
that  an  early  tendency  to  form  causative  derivatives  in  a 
was  here  retained  from  the  older  language;  and  although 
the  *  died  out  in  Arabic  as  a  causative  element,  its  use  as 
a  formative  element  was  retained  because  of  the  influence 
of  older  analogies.  Similarly  retained  forms  in  the  safal 
include178  (J^»1  'to  throw  down  flat  on  the  back,'  <JJJul, 
'to  dash  to  the  ground,'  and  cA*IXo,  'to  swallow.' 

Infixed  formations  are  frequent  in  Arabic,  and  it  is 
especially  interesting  to  note  that  the  infixes  in  question 
may  stand  either  after  the  first  or  after  the  second  radical. 
Par'al  forms179  are  cl>y>y,  'heel-tendon,'  as  compared  with 
JLift,  'heel,'  and  £x>^5,  'to  contract,  curtail,'  as  compared 
withk^J,  'to  tie  up.'  Pal'al179  forms  are  ^kli,  'to  expand/ 
from  Iks,  'to  make  broad,'  and  J^Jj,  'to  swallow,'  from 
£$j,  'to  gobble  up.'  Pan'al  forms1  so. are  Jy^,  'bunch' 
(of  grapes),  from  jL£ft,  'to  twist  into  a  knot,'  and  jiii, 
•black  of  the  eye,'  as  compared  with  i£j^.,  'eye'.  Pam'al181 
forms  are  ^sL^-o^,  'very  sour'  (of  milk),  as  compared  with 
yu4^,  'sour  milk,'  and  ^j>&>,  'glistening,'  ^as  compared 
with  J>y>,,  'glistening.'  A^pa'lal182  formis^ijvlL,  'black 

f\f  -fV»*i     otr^  '     -fV«n     OQTna     ao     A  £  v  ^        'V»lar»lr    r\f  fVio    ovo  '     o 


of  the  eye,'   the  same  as  &»jL£.,  'black  of  the  eye,'   and  a 
pa'mal183  is  seen  in  £i£-L,  'to  shave  the  head,'  from  ££*., 

ITS  Wright,  op.  cit.,  i.  46. 

i7»  Cf.  Dietrich,  op.  cit.,  pp.  307—308,  and  Fraenkel,  op.  cit., 
pp.  16—25. 

iso  Lane,  Lexicon,  ad  loc. 

i8i  Dietrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  308  and  Lane,  op.  cit,  ad  loc. 

"3  Dietrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  311,  and  Lane,  op.  cit,  ad  loc. 

183  Wright,  op.  cit,  p.  47.  The  infixation  after  the  second  radical 
may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  f^f-,  'to  shear,'  upon  the  root. 
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'to  scratch.'  All  these  forms  are  very  often  paralleled  by 
geminated  intensives,  and  this  fact  clearly  shows  that  to 
the  Semitic  mind  these  infixed  forms  have  an  intensive  con- 
notation. The  liquid  infix  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
dissimilation  of  the  gemination  of  the  older  intensive  stem,i84 
although  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
an  explanation.  A  similar  intensive  type  is  one  with  a 
guttural  infix.  This  differs  from  the  geminated  intensive 
in  that,  while  the  gemmation  is  usually  believed  to  have 
been  resolved  by  dissimilation  into  a  liquid  or  nasal,  the 
guttural  infix  apparently  originates  from  the  lengthening  of 
the  vowel  of  the  gemmated  stem.  185  The  forms  actually 
found  are  pVal  and  pah'al.  PVal  forms  are  ^JU,  'thick, 
strong,'  from  ^£s,  *to  force,  overpower,'  ^JklisM,  <to  con- 
tract until  the  ground,'  fromjJaS,  'to  become  short.'  Pah'al 
forms  are  &&L  ^at>'  ^rom  <3i5'  <to  s^ave»  smooth,'  and 
''  '  ' 


'thick,'  from  J-^,  'onion  (having  many  coats). 
Fraenkel186  also  enumerates  many  cases  of  a  guttural  infix 
after  the  second  radical.  A  ^  infixed  after  the  second 
radical187  is  found  in  Jy*-J,  'to  make  retire,'  from  J^.j, 
'to  withdraw.' 

In  the   pluriliterals   with   sufformatives,    we   again   find 
liquids,  gutturals,  sibilants,  and  labials,  and  there  are  also 


»84  So  Fraenkel,  op.  cit,  pp.  20 — 21.  He  believes  that  the  dissim- 
ilation of  the  gemination  was  due  mainly  to  the  influence  of  guttural 
and  emphatic  Bounds  in  the  root.  But  how  are  the  roots  without 
any  guttural  or  emphatic  sounds  to  be  explained? 

iss  Fraenkel  (op.  cit.,  p.  27)  Believes  that  the  p'a'al  forms  originate 
from  the  presence  of  an  emphatic  sound  in  the  root:  seven  out  of 
the  twelve  forms  quoted  display  an  emphatic  sound;  while  only  the 
pah'al  forms  may  originate  from  an  intensive  stem  (p.  35). 

IBS  op.  cit,  pp.  27—34;  36—38. 

187  Wright,  loc.  cit. 

4 
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occasional  palatal  sufformatives.  The  sufformatives  are  used 
with  especial  frequency  in  the  formation  of  substantives. 
Thus  the  following  derivatives  occur  with  sufformative  Z:188 
Jj£»,  'young  hyena,'  from  ^i,  'to  sprout  forth';  jlS^, 
'small  cup/  from  4^>  <CUP»'  while  Wright189  quotes 
J-a4-£>,  'to  be  scattered,'  from  £X£>,  'to  be  scattered.' 
With  sufformative  m,  19°  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
.,  'young'  from  ^J^-,  'stripling';  and  £X4^4->  'mead- 


ow, open  yard,'  as  compared  with  £4.  ,  'uncovered 
valley.'  Substantives  with  sufformative  n  occur  with  the 
utmost  frequency  in  all  the  Semitic  dialects,  and  need  no 
special  mention.  Sufformative  r  is  found  in  ^C*4-»  191  'to 
collect/  as  compared  with  JU.,  'to  be  abundant,'  and  £X4-, 
'to  collect';  j^wio,  'to  be  proud,'  from  S££>,  'to  be  high'; 
sufformative  JM92  in  £>U^>,  'hard,  strong/  from  tx^^o, 
'thick,  rough';  sufformative  'ain  in  £*£,  'to  sink  on  the  knee' 
(camel),  from  d£,  'to  kneel';192  sibilant  sufformatives  in 
^^IXXaL,  'to  deceive  with  soft  words/  from  JlJ^L,193  'to 
deceive/  and  J^'j*-,  'to  take  away  everything/  from 
'to  remove  everything';  labial  sufformatives193  in 
'to  eat  like  a  glutton/  from  7J4,  'to  eat  up  everything/ 
<Jj^,  'to  strangle/  from  >jj,  'to  swallow/  andcXLL),  'to 
push  back'  from  J^.)>  'to  withdraw';  while  an  occasional 


iss  Fraenkel  (op.  cit>,  p.  49)  considers  the  /  of  diminutive  force  and 
Brockelmann  (GrundrijS,  p.  402)  thinks  that  it  is  borrowed  from  the 
Indo  -  Germanic  ;  but  the  many  examples  in  all  the  dialects  warrant 
no  such  general  deductions. 

"9  loc.  cit. 

190  Fraenkel  (op.  cit.,  p.  46)  notes  that  practically  all   derivatives 
in  m  are  of  substantive  character. 

191  Wright,  loc.  cit. 

i«2  Dietrich,  op.  cit.,  p.  318. 

193  Wright  and  Dietrich,  loc.  cit. 
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palatal  is  seen  in  ^^.j,  'to  roll  down,  slip,'  which  is  also 
derived  from  JU-j,  'to  move  back,  withdraw.' 

F.  Modern  Arabic.  Turning  to  the  modern  Arabic 
dialects,  that  of  Egypt  has  the  very  curious  form  k^sJ, 
'to  mix,  confuse,'  derived  from  k^,  'to  knock,'  with  a 
preformative  I,  for,  although  kXsnJ  is  usually  considered  to 
be  a  metathesis  for  *kpui.,i94  a  preformative  I  is  quite  as 
possible  as  a  preformative  n  or  w. 195  In  fact,  preformative 
I  occurs  frequently  in  proto-Semitic,  as  is  clear  from  a 
study  of  the  root-determinative  in  the  triliteral  verb.196 
£af  cal  derivatives  in  Egyptian  Arabic  are  c-^xL^ ,  'to  over- 
turn,' from  v--*J^,  'to  upset';  and  j^Xscio,  'to  suspend,'  from 
jit,  'to  hang  up';  and  there  are  also  peculiar  mafals 
derived  from  nouns  in  m,  such  as  j.«.**«  * ,  'to  nail,'  from 
^14-U,  'nail';  and  ^k!j«,  'to  rule,'  from  *^k<!LX,  'ruler.' 
Forms  with  infixed  'ain  include  ^X*iJJ,  'to  make  the  flesh 
creep,7  from  ^ixS,  'skin,'  and  klLio,  'to  climb,'  from  kjJo, 
'to  take  hold  of.'  Par'al,  pan'al,  pal'al,  and  pam'al  forms 
abound,  these  including  ^4-y*  or  ^.^U*,197  'to  run,  burst 
in,',  from  ^5^0,  'to  rush  at,  attack7;  ^4/*,  'to  push  down,' 
from  ^^i  'to  press';  J*)*Z>,  'to  be  wide  and  flat,'  from 
^k*,o,  'to  make  flat';  and  k«Jio,  'to  tear  to  pieces,7  from 
J»^o,  'to  tear7  (a  pa'mal  form).198 

Cherbonneau199  has  given  a  complete  list  of  quadriliterals 

194  Spitta-Bey,  Gram.,  p.  191. 

195  For  an  apparent  case  of  preformative  r  in  Hebrew,  cf.  Btelsn 
above,  note  146. 

i86  See  examples  p.  97. 

197  But  Brockelmann  (op.  cit,  p.  510)  thinks  that  this  is  a  loan- 
word from  the  Persian  hangama,  'concourse.' 

198  For  complete  lists,  see  Spitta-Bey;  loc.  cit.,  and  Vollers,  Modern 
Egyptian  Arabic,  pp.  33 — 34. 

"9  JA.,  V.  xviii.  375—384. 

4* 
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for  Algerine  Arabic.  Besides  pan'el  par'el,  and  pal'el  forms, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  examples,  such  as  u^JXxLrL, 
'to  sprout  forth  in  foliage'  (cf.  ^--vUXrL,  'wood'),  Jl»JLaL,  'to 
work  with  energy,'  J^^>,  'to  be  in  tatters,'  ,j<«-»JJ>,  'to  prop 
up/  etc.,  there  are  many  others  which  have  an  infixed  gut- 
tural 1 ,  or  semi- vowel  ^  or  ^,  such  as  J-o^s,  'to  be  curious,' 
ki^xA),  'to  send  an  envoy,'  -k^*-,  'to  turn  things  topsy- 
turvy,' etc.  In  the  dialect  of  Oman,  Vollers200  considers 
the  pluriliterals  tdelhem  and  selheb  to  be  derived  from  <**> 
(pal'd)  and  i^^J  (safel)  respectively. 

G.  Ge'ez.  The  pluriliterals  in  Ge'ez  have  been  discussed 
at  length  by  Stade  in  his  monograph  Ueber  den  Ursprung 
der  mehrlautigen  Thatworter  der  Ge'ezsprache  (Leipzig  1871); 
and  a  few  examples  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  formations 
in  this  dialect  were  exactly  similar  to  those  in  the  other 
Semitic  languages.  Thus,  the  gafal  formations  include 
,  «to  play  the  flute/  from  l$a) :,  'to  play,'  and 
: ,  'to  harden  one's  heart,'  from  OHH : ,  'to  be  strong, 
hardy.'  'Afal  formations  occur  as  new  stems  only  when 
the  h  has  been  dissimulated,  since  otherwise  the  causative 
connotation  would  still  cling  to  the  root.  Thus,  a  Ijafal 
form  is  rfrf£& :,  'to  winnow,'  from  i$ft  :,  'to  diffuse,  scatter'; 
an  'afal  form  occurs  in  OlHd  :,  'to  play  the  organ.' 
Quadriliterals  derived  from  reflexive  stems  include  .CT/0 ;, 
'to  strike,  wound,'  and  l^flA:,  'to  speak  for  one,  act  as 
ambassador.'  Mafal  forms201  exist  here  as  in  Neo-Syriac 
and  Modern  Arabic,  although  some  of  them  can  no  longer 
be  traced  to  substantives  in  m.  Such  are  A^^lHH  :,  'to 
insult,'  ^YU^h:,  'to  make  captive,'  etc.  Stade  finds  twenty- 
two  pan'al  forms,  but  only  one  pam'al  form ;  while  the  par'als 


200  ZDMG.,  xlix.  506. 

201  Stade,  op.  cit.,  pp.  20;  43  ff. 
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are  six  in  number.  These  do  not  present  any  special 
peculiarities,  and  are  accordingly  omitted.  Derivatives  from 
substantives  in  final  t  are  i*p0^1*:,  'to  appear  eager,'  and 
ffrfl^l* : ,  'to  polish.'  Sufformative  s  is  found  in  H£V7rt ; ,  'to 
affect  with  scab,'  and  sufformative  'din  in  frn>/wfr.O  '•,  'to 
chew  the  cud.'  A  sufformative  w  or  y  sometimes  gives  a 
causative  meaning  to  the  quadriliteral,  besides  being  a 
means  of  deriving  verbs  directly  from  nouns,  although  many 
of  this  type  of  derivative  verbs  also  denote  entrance  into 
a  state,  such  as  ^frfta*:,  'to  become  weak,  languish,' 
flC7<» ;,  'to  weave,  decorate,'  UflHW  \ ,  'to  deride,'  and  many 
others.  201 

A  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  pluriliteral  from  an  older  triliteral  stage  has 
thus  been  obtained,  and  it  has  become  clear  that  both 
primary  and  secondary  pluriliterals  are,  directly  or  in- 
directly, derived  stems  from  a  triliteral  base.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  these  theoretically  assumed  stems  were  al- 
ready extinct  at  an  early  period,  but  their  quondam  exis- 
tence is  proved  by  the  fact  that  all  the  individual  Semitic 
languages  have  retained  many  forms  composed  of  the  older 
elements  in  question — e.  g.,  the  common  terms  for  spider, 
scorpion,  rat,  etc. — which  ,have  served  as  models  for  sub- 
sequent analogies.  Many  other  stems  had  a  formal  survival 
in  the  later  language,  although  they  lost  their  original 
meaning  and  assumed  a  somewhat  different  connotation  in 
the  course  of  time.  But  etymology  is  unaffected  by  semasio- 
logy, as  is  shown — if  proof  were  needed — by  the  secondary 
denominative  formations,  in  which  an  historically  existing 
stem-prefix  (such  as  m  or  t)  loses  its  original  force,  and 
either  becomes  a  pure  radical  indistinguishable  from  other 

201  Stade,  op.  cit.,  pp.  20;  43  ff. 
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primary  radicals,  or  assumes  a  new  causative  force  as  in 
the  tafcel  and  mafel  forms  of  the  North  Semitic  group.202 

"We  have  also  seen  that  the  consonants  most  active  as 
formatives  were  the  liquids,  the  gutturals,  and  the  semi- 
vowels y  or  w,  any  one  of  which  occurs  either  as  a  prefix 
or  a  suffix  to  the  root,  or  as  an  infix  after  either  of  the 
first  two  radicals.  The  labials  &  and  jp,  the  dental  d,  and 
the  occasional  palatal  q  are  found  only  as  sufformatives  to 
the  triliteral  stem.  The  sibilants  £  and  s  are  constantly 
used  as  preformatives  or  sufformatives.203  The  dental  t  is 
also  used  commonly  as  a  preformative,  and  occasionally  as 
an  infix;  while  in  the  later  language  it  becomes  also  a 
sufformative,  this  use  being  developed  from  the  former  sub- 
stantive function  of  t  as  the  abstract  ending. 

It  would  accordingly  appear  that  the  Semitic  languages 
had  first  only  a  limited  stock  of  subordinate  elements,  which 
consisted  of  liquids,  gutturals,  semi-vowels,  labials,  sibilants, 
and  occasional  palatals,  or  dentals;  that  these  elements  were 
used  at  various  periods  for  different  purposes,  often  receiving 
a  function  diametrically  opposed  to  their  original  force ;  that 
eventually  a  small  number  were  retained  simply  for  stem- 
formation;  and  that,  in  its  selection  of  the  formative  elements, 
each  language  asserted  its  own  individuality,  and  chose  for 
itself  those  formative  elements  which  were  most  suited  to 
its  genius.  A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  show  that  this 
is  not  mere  theory.  Thus,  the  m  as  a  preformative  element 
is  used  in  Hebrew  to  characterize  the  participle ;  in  Aramaic 
and  Syriac  to  mark  the  infinitive;  sometimes  it  connotes 
place;  and  sometimes  means;204  while  in  the  later  dialects 

202  For  examples  of  causative  taf'els   see  p.  40;   for  maf'els   see 
p.  45. 

203  An  instance  of  infixed  S  is  seen  in  "ij?tfa,  see  p,  43. 

204  Cf.  Earth,  N.  B.,  p.  233—236. 
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it  is  a  causative  preformative.  In  all  these  cases  the  pre- 
formative  m  appears,  despite  its  differentiation  of  meaning, 
to  have  been  originally  one  and  the  same,  for  it  seems,  on 
the  whole,  less  plausible  to  assume  that  proto-Semitic 
possessed  a  double  or  triple  set  of  m  preformatives  to 
denote  different  functions.  The  same  statement  seems  also 
to  hold  true  for  the  causative  elements  'alef  and  s,  and  for 
the  reflexive  elements  t.  and  n. 

ii 

Development  by  Preformatives.  The  development  of 
nominal  and  verbal  stems  by  preformatives  is  universal  in 
Semitic  speech.  Although  Barth205  is  somewhat  sceptical 
about  deriving  the  regular  nominal  forms  with  preformatives 
in  t  and  m  from  tafel  and  maf'el  conjugations,  and  although 
he  clearly  shows  that  the  preformative  t  has  assumed  an 
intensive  meaning  in  the  formation  of  nouns,  and  a  cau- 
sative meaning  in  North  Semitic,  yet  the  etymology  of  such 
preformatives  can  scarcely  be  said  to  depend  on  connota- 
tions which  they  have  acquired  in  the  long  course  of  their 
development.  There  is  no  need  to  assume,  with  Wright,206 
a  spurious  tafel  causative  to  explain  the  later  causative 
function  of  the  t,  or  to  base  it  (as  Stade207  does)  upon  the 
two  unusual  forms  ""fiV^fl  and  rnnnn  which  have  been  ex- 
plained somewhat  differently  above  (p.  40).  It  seems  more 
probable  to  hold,  with  Praetorius, 208  that,  whatever  the 
later  function  of  this  preformative  t  may  have  been,  it 
originated  etymologically  in  a  reflexive  stem,  the  existence 
of  which  is  rendered  certain  by  its  occurrence  throughout 

205  op.  cit.,  pp.  XXI,  233,  279. 

206  Op.  cit,  i.  pp.  216—217. 

207  Lehrbuch,  p.  122. 
308  BA.,  i.  38. 
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the  Semitic  dialects.  Moreover,  the  objections  of  Earth,209 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  reflexive  prefix  in  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  is  always  hit  and  'et  respectively,  are  invalid 
when  we  assume,  with  Praetorius,210  that  the  intensive  and 
causative  forms  with  preformative  t  may  be  traced  back  to 
an  original  reflexive  infinitive  form,  which  is  universally  re- 
cognized to  have  had  the  form  £a.211 

A  similar  statement  holds  true  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
formative ('),  except  where  it  is  merely  prostethic.212  Although 
Earth  justly  remarks213  that  "Eine  gemeinsame  Bedeutung, 
welche  durch  das  K-Prafix  den  Nomina  beigebracht  ware, 
ist  nicht  mehr  erkennbar,"  yet  we  are  fully  justified  in 
considering  such  formations  as  due  to  a  tendency  trans- 
mitted from  the  older  language,  to  form  afel  derivatives, 
many  of  which  have  retained  their  original  causative  cha- 
racter, while  others  have  entirely  surrendered  it,  and  a 
few  have  replaced  the  causative  by  other  functions.  Thus, 
Arabic  has  utilized  this  preformative  for  intensive  pur- 
poses, in  its  elative  forms;213  and  Hebrew  has  lost  the 
causative  force  of  the  (');214  but  Aramaic,  retaining  the 
causative  force  of  the  ('),  still  gives  to  'alef  formations  their 
original  force.216  This  is  also  the  case  with  stems  formed 

209  op.  cit,,  pp.  275—276. 

210  loc.  cii.,  "Ich  kann  in  diesen  Nominalformen  ganz  alte  zum  Re- 
flexiv  des  Grundstammes  gehorige  Infinitive  sehen,  welche  schon  friih 
isoliert  und  nicht  mehr  richtig  begriffen  wurden." 

211  See  Brockelmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  528. 

212  Cf.  Konig,  Lehrgeb.,  ii.  401. 

213  Barth  op.  cit.t  p.  221. 

214  But  a  possible  exception  is  rnawt,  "memorial  offering"  (Barth, 
op.  cit.j  p.  90). 

215  There  are  few  instances  in  Aramaic  of  forms  with  an  original 
preformative  (')  (Barth,  op.  cit.,  p.  223),  all  other  cases  are  evident 
causative  infinitive  formations  (cf.  NnntSbK,    'rectification,'   NnmK,    'the 
act  of  setting  down,'  NrOj^N,  'the  act  of  lying  down,'  etc.). 
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by  preformatiye  h  or  3,  most  of  which  are  generally  classed 
as  causative  formations.  In  fact,  the  causative  preforma- 
tives  arrange  themselves  in  a  series  of  related  sounds, 
$—h— O,216  to  which  we  may  add,  with  Dietrich,217  (')  and  h. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  the  primitive  Semitic  language, 
with  the  strong  tendency  towards  differentiation  of  sound 
to  denote  differentiation  of  meaning,  218  had  developed  all 
these  preformative  elements  as  causative  affixes,  and  had 
given  each  one  a  slight  variation  in  meaning.  Brockelmann219 
expresses  similar  opinion:  "Da  sich  die  drei  Prafixe  (3— h— (')) 
nicht  auf  eine  Grundform  zuriickfiihren  lassen,  so  ist  anzu- 
nehmen,  daft  sie  schon  im  Ursemitischen  nebeneinander  be- 
standen,  wie  im  Athiopischen,  Arabischen  und  Aramaischen 
noch  'a  und  3a,  sa  nebeneinander  vorkommen,  indem  sich 
vielleicht  die  verschiedenen  Wendungen  des  Kausativbegriffs 
auf  die  verschiedenen  Formen  verteilten." 

As  Brockelmann  has  correctly  noted,219  this  position 
must  be  adopted  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Hebrew  has 
retained  the  h  causative,  Assyrian  the  £  causative,  Arabic 
the  (')  causative  in  the  active,  and  the  s  causative  in  the 
reflexive,  and  Ethiopic  both  the  s  and  the  ('),  while  each 
of  these  dialects  still  exhibits  some  traces  of  all  the  orig- 
inal causative  forms,  though  they  were  no  longer  construed 
as  such.  No  direct  evidence,  beyond  what  has  been  shown, 
exists  to  prove  that  the  preformatives  Q  and  h  fall  under 

2ie  Of.  Stade,  op.  cit.,  p.  122;  Konig,  Neue  Studien  uber  Schrift, 
Aussprache  und  allgemeine  Formenlehre  des  Athiopischen,  pp.  77 — 78. 

217  Op.  cit,  p.  283.    Stade  (Urspnmg  d.  Ge'ez,  p.  37)  believes  that 
the  differentiation  took  place  after  the  causative  (')  lost  its  force;  but, 
since  h  and  s  existed  from  the  very  start  as  differentiated  forms  of 
the  causative,  the  (')  and  h  may,  therefore,  also  be  considered  original 
variants. 

218  Of.  above  pp.  30—34. 

219  op.  cit.,  p.  521  and  Holzhey,  ZDMG.,  Ivii.  755. 
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the  causative  category.  Fraenkel220  has  shown  that  in  the 
pluriliteral  formations  the  (*)  was  doubtless  a  differentiation 
for  (').  It  may  be  equally  true  that  the  process  of  differen- 
tiation took  place  at  a  relatively  late  period  (as  Stade  be- 
lieves), 221  and  that  it  was  due  largely  to  the  loss  of  the 
causative  force  in  the  (');  but  the  retention  of  such  a  pre- 
formative  element  in  many  common  forms  in  all  the  Semitic 
languages  (cf.  13DJJ,  'rat/  p.  41)  renders  the  opposite  hypo- 
thesis preferable.  Many  languages  connect  this  (')  very 
closely  with  the  (').  Instances  of  this  in  the  Ethiopic 
denominatives  have  already  been  cited  (p.  52);  and  it  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  in  Mandaean222  WQ  and  yg 
verbs  fall  practically  under  one  and  the  same  category. 
The  same  statement  holds  true  for  h  as  a  differentiation 
from  h. 

A  similar  theory  may  be  advanced  for  the  origin  of  the 
preformatives  n  and  m,  disregarding,  for  the  moment,  all 
their  later  connotations.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
examples  already  cited,223  the  quadriliterals  with  preforma- 
tive  n  were  developed  from  reflexive  stems.  The  well-known 
nominal  forms  with  preformative  m 224  may  likewise  descend 
from  an  original  maf'el  stem,  the  existence  of  which  is  pre- 
suppossed  by  the  extensive  use  of  this  preformative  in  the 
forms  in  question.  We  should  naturally  expect  to  find  I 
and  r — as  differentiations  of  w,  m—  also  among  the  pre- 
formatives, but  there  are  very  few  extant  quadriliterals225 
compounded  of  these  preformative  elements,  although  the 

220  op,  cit.,  p.  Iff. 

221  loc.  cit.,  see  note  217. 

222  Noldeke,  Hand.  Gram.,  p;  241. 

22«  Cf.  jfipj  p.  43  and  ^Jyf^  p.  47;  see  Levias,  Aram.  Gram., 
p.  162. 

224  Earth,  op.  cit.,  p.  233  ff. 

«5  Cf.  above  note  146  and  p.  61. 
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existence  of  I  and  r,  as  preformatives,  is  rendered  certain 
by  their  frequent  occurrence  as  pre-determinatives  in  the 
present  triliteral  verb.226  Together  with  the  maf'el  stem, 
they  may  best  be  classed  as  kindred  stems  of  the  reflexive, 
or  n  stem,  the  original  force  of  which  has  been  lost;  for 
just  as  the  n  of  the  reflexive  stem  is  to  be  derived  from 
an  original  pronominal  element  w,  the  m  in  the  nominal 
formations  has  long  been  associated  with  a  pronominal  m;227 
and  the  I  and  r  would,  in  like  manner,  find  their  origin  in 
pronominal  elements  in  I  and  r,  the  existence  of  which  is 
beyond  all  question.  It  has  already  been  shown  (p.  33)  that 
these  four  pronominal  stems  may  be  related  to  each  other. 
Another  interesting  survival  from  an  early  period  is  the 
preformative  y,  which  is  still  used  for  some  curious  noun- 
formations.  According  to  Earth,228  this  y  was  rapidly  dis- 
appearing when  the  proto-Semites  were  separating  into  their 
historic  stocks,  but  its  use,229  as  still  surviving  in  the  forma- 
tion of  nouns,  was  evidently  to  give  a  substantive  character 
to  various  adjectival  and  participial  forms.  In  other  words, 
the  y  was  employed  to  form  denominatives,  and  this  use 
seems  to  agree  with  its  character  as  a  determinative  in  the 
triliteral.  Earth  has  treated  at  length230  both  the  nominal 
forms  with  preformative  m  and  those  with  preformative  y, 
and  as  the  phenomena  of  their  development  are  universally 
known,  they  may,  in  view  of  Earth's  discussion,  be  omitted 


226  See  pp.  97—105  for  examples. 

227  Earth,  loc.  cit.,  Brockelmann,  op.  cit.,  pp.  316—317. 

228  Op.  cit.,  p.  226. 

229  op.  cit.,  p.  229. 

230  op.  cit.,  pp.  229—233. 

231  There  are  no  surviving  examples  of  pluriliterals  with  preformative 
w,  which  may  have  passed  over  into  y  at  an  early  period;  but  the 
triliteral  has  retained  w  as  a  pre-determinative  (see  pp.  81  —  84). 
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The  preformatives  are  thus  seen  to  possess  a  fairly  de- 
finite, though  remote,  relationship  to  each  other.  The  sibi- 
lants and  gutturals  are  to  be  traced  to  causative  stems; 
the  dental  t  and  liquid  n  to  reflexive  stems;  the  liquids  m, 
I,  and  r  are  to  be  connected  etymologically  with  the  re- 
flexive n,  and  preformative  y  may  be  considered  to  be  a 
denominative  stem. 

iii 

Infixation  in  Semitic  Speech.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  preformative  elements  in  Semitic  stems  often  appear  in 
the  interior  of  the  word  as  infixes,  instead  of  as  prefixes, 
such  infixation  being  seen  in  the  vin  form  of  the  Arabic 
verb,  where  the  reflexive  element  t  is  placed  after  the  first 
radical.  This  phenomenon  is  found  on  a  much  larger  scale 
in  Assyrian,232  where  a  similar  infixation  occurs  in  all  the  t 
stems,  so  that  the  reflexive  forms  are  the  ifte'al,  ifta'al, 
iStaf'al,  and  ittaf'al  (for  intaf'al),  while  the  reflexive  n  is 
similarly  treated  in  the  form  iftane'al.  In  the  Aramaic  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  Levias  has  noted233  that  infixation 
of  S  and  t  takes  place  in  the  occasional  conjugations  pastel, 
pa'tel,  and  it-pa'tal.  In  Hebrew,  infixation  of  t  occurs  only 
when  it  conflicts  with  a  sibilant  which,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  pronouncing  the  combinations  t$,  tz,  and  ts,  compels 
the  dental  to  undergo  transposition,  with  resultant  St,  z&, 
and  st.  This  metathesis  is  universal  in  Semitic,233*  and  its 
constant  occurrence  may  have  been  the  cause,  through 
formal  analogy,  of  many  other  cases  of  metathesis  of  stem- 
elements.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  that  the  n  of  the  pan'el 
forms  or  m  of  the  pam'el  originated  in  such  a  metathesis. 

The   chief  objection   to   the   hypothesis   here   advanced 

232  Delitzsch,  Assyr.  Gram.,  pp.  231—236. 

2"  op.  cit.j  p.  163. 

23»a  Cf.  note  128,  and  see  Huizinga,  Analogy  in  Sem.  Lang's  p.  25. 
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would  be  that  all  the  quadriliterals  with  a  liquid  or  guttural 
infix  have  thus  far  been  explained  on  purely  phonetic 
grounds.  It  has,  accordingly,  often  been  maintained234 
that,  since  these  infixed  forms  generally  stand  side  by  side 
with  cognate  intensive  stems,  they  are,  therefore,  dissimilated 
intensives,235  particularly  as  many  infixed  formations  have  an 
intensive  force  in  the  living  languages.  There  are,  however, 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  explanation.  It  is 
difficult,  in  the  first  place,  to  account  for  the  infixation  of 
a  nasal  or  liquid  after  the  second  radical,  as  so  often 
happens  in  Arabic.236  In  the  second  place,  the  guttural 
infixes  cannot  be  explained  adequately  by  the  theory  of 
consonant  dissimilation,  and  demand  a  more  tangible  exposi- 
tion; neither  can  they  satisfactorily  be  accounted  for  by 
other  well-known  phonetic  phenomena.237  In  the  third  place, 
no  traces  of  an  older  gemination  can  now  be  found  side 
by  side  with  many  of  these  so-called  dissimilated  forms, 
and  this  fact  again  raises  the  problem,  as  Grimme  has 
rightly  seen,238  of  why  so  few  of  the  alleged  geminated 
forms  were  resolved  into  a  liquid  or  nasaL  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  accept  Grimme's  solution  23»  that  the  quadri- 
literals with  a  liquid  or  guttural  infix  originate  in  a  primi- 
tive labialized  guttural,  for  the  forms  that  show  no  guttural 
whatsoever  are  as  numerous  as  those  which  have  a 
guttural. 

The    origin   of  such  infixation  must  be  sought  entirely 
outside  of  the  sphere  of  phonetic  phenomena,  for  the  tri- 

234  Cf.  Brockelmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  510. 

235  So  Ryzicka,  " Beriihrungsdissimilation"  in  BA.,  VI.  iv.  2ff. 

236  The  theory  of  dissimilation  is  inadequate  to  account  for  all  the 
cases  involved,  and  presupposes  an  interchange  of  wholly  unrelated 
sounds. 

237  Of.  Fraenkel,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27,  35,  and  note  185. 
«s  ZDMG.,  Iv.  440  ff. 
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literal  is  equally  characterized  by  an  infixation  of  liquid 
and  guttural  elements,  which  cannot,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Lagarde,239  be  the  result  of  the  resolution  of  an  inten- 
sive gemination.  We  must,  in  short,  return  to  the  first  view 
and  must  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  infixations  in  question  to 
a  former  relationship  of  stem.  It  is  possible,  and  even 
certain,  that  when  consciousness  of  this  original  relationship 
of  stem  had  been  lost,  and  had  been  replaced  by  some 
other  relationship  (e.  g.  an  intensive  relationship),  many  new 
analogical  formations  arose,240  a  portion  of  which  may  have 
been  due  largely  to  phonetic  demand.  As  soon  as  the  in- 
fixed n  of  the  pan'el,  the  infixed  m  of  the  pam'el,  and  the 
kindred  forms  with  infixed  I  and  r,  i.  e.  the  pal'el  and  par'el, 
are  held  to  be  original  preformative  elements  which  have 
undergone  metathesis  in  their  course  of  development,  then 
the  objections  which  have  been  noted  above  are  satisfactorily 
answered.  Since,  in  the  first  place,  w,  m,  Z,  and  r  were 
movable  elements,  they  might  readily  be  infixed  after  the 
second  radical,  as  is  the  case  in  Arabic  (p.  48)  and  Neo- 
Syriac  (p.  46).  In  the  second  place,  the  origin  of  the  guttural 
infix  must  be  different  from  that  of  the  liquid  infix.  And, 
finally,  the  reason  for  the  paucity  of  forms  with  infixed 
elements  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  process  of  stem-formation 
was  short-lived.241 


"ft  Symmicta,  i.  125  ff. 

240  Of.  anto,  note   150.    The   infixation  of  the   I,   as   well  as  the 
change  in  meaning  ("to  burn"),  is  due  to  the  influence  of  an^0. 

241  In  Indo-Germanic  a  similar  problem  occurs, — the  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  so-called  nasal-infix.    Petersen  (ZF.,  xxiv.  38)  says : 
"Wahrscheinlich  haben  wir  es  in  der  Infigierung   mit   einem  Stuck 
uralter    vorindogennanischer    Sprachgeschichte    zu    tun."     Windisch 
(JKw/m's   Zeitschrift,   xxi.  407)   and  Hirt   (Indogermanischer   Ablaut, 
Strafiburg,  1900,  p.  138)  also  believe  it  is  an  older  surviving  feature 
of  Indo-Germanic.    Persson  (Wurzelerweiterung  und  Wurzelvariation, 
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The  reason  for  the  presence  of  the  infix  in  forms  closely 
allied  to  the  intensive  stem  is  the  reverse  of  the  one 
generally  adopted.  Formal  analogy  was  a  potent  factor,  for 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  quadriliterals  are  cast 
into  the  same  vocalic  mould  (^JTiB,  J»*tf}  ^J$#,  J*XS\,  etc.), 
and  hence  it  is  not  strange  that  a  geminated  form  te"fi|2 
(=  ^3j5)  or  J£*S  (=  j^S)  should  be  associated  with  a  par'el 
or  pam'el  form;  in  other  words,  the  gemination  would  be  felt 
as  a  sort  of  compensatory  contraction  of  such  an  infixed 
form  (J-^-S  into  J-XS) — a  conclusion,  which  is  diametrically 
the  reverse  of  the  current  explanation.  After  the  connection 
between  geminated  and  infixed  stems  had  once  been  estab- 
lished, later  usage  would  tend  to  bring  about  the  opposite 
process  as  well,  and  the  gemination  would  be  resolved  back, 
by  false  analogy,  into  par'el,  pam'el,  pan'el,  and  pal'el,  as 
the  case  might  be.  The  hypothesis  advanced  by  the  pres- 
ent writer  is,  therefore,  that  the  forms  with  infixed  liquids 
or  nasals  are  survivals  from  a  period  when  infixation  was 
an  extensive  method  of  stem-formation,  but  that,  in  the 
course  of  development,  they  became  attached  to  an  intensive 
stem  to  which  they  are  still  felt  to  be  related.  Finally, 
the  gutturals  clearly  prove  that  analogy  was  the  main  cause 
for  the  attachment  of  the  forms  with  infixed  elements  to 
the  intensive  stem. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
infixed  gutturals.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the 
guttural  infixes  were  transposed,  like  the  liquids  and  nasals, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  interior  of  the  stem,  thus  be- 
coming infixes  instead  of  preformatives,  for  the  gutturals 
are  too  weak  phonetically  to  survive  such  a  metathesis,  nor 

p.  152)  considers  the  infix,  however,  to  be  a  nasal  suffix,  to  which 
the  determinative  is  added.  Brugmann  takes  it  as  due  to  metathesis 
-  as  in  irjywfu:  pango  (GrundrijS,  i.  347,  865  ff.). 
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does  any  similar  metathesis  occur  frequently  in  any  Semitic 
dialect.  It  seems  most  probable  that  the  gutturals  can 
best  be  explained  as  outgrowths  of  the  IIIrd  Arabic  stem 
of  effort  —  a  purposive  stem.242  A  J*l»  form  is  a  develop- 
ment from  an  original  J-tU,  which  then  becomes  differen- 


tiated into  J^Mgi  or  Jj*^.    A  different  line  of  development 


from  Jiu  may  be  J,^*  or  J^,  24S  thus  forming  the  ori- 
gin of  the  forms  with  an  infixed  y  or  w.  When  the  origi- 
nal purposive  force  of  these  forms  was  lost,  they  naturally 
came  to  be  regarded  as  intensives,  especially  as  analogy 
connected  Ji4i  or  Jiii  with  Jiii  (==  Jii).  This  ex- 
planation  seems  to  be  more  consistent  than  the  older  view. 
The  following  conclusions  have,  accordingly,  been  reached: 
the  liquid  infixes  were  originally  identical  in  function  with 
the  liquid  preformatives  of  the  reflexive  and  kindred  stems; 
while  the  infixed  gutturals  are  developments  from  the  pur- 
posive stem. 

iv 

Development  by  Sufformatives.  The  origin  of  the  suf- 
formative  is  lost  in  antiquity.  In  the  living  languages,  only 
a  few  verbal  stems  are  developed  by  means  of  sufformatives, 
and  these  few  are  invariably  secondary  stems.  All  the  suf- 

242  The  existence  of  this  stem  independently  from  the  intensive  of 
which  it  is  usually  held  to  be  a  further  development  (Brockelmann, 
Grundrijt,  p.  512;  Zimmern,  Vergleichende  GrammatiJc,  p.  87)  is  made 
certain  by  the  remains  still  extant  in  North  Semitic  and  its  constant 
occurrence   in   South   Semitic   as   a  purposive  stem.    The  purposive 
function  of  the  stem  is  considered  by  the  present  writer  as  an  original 
function  and  not  as  a  late  development. 

243  Cf.   Brockelmann,   loc.   cit.\   Zimmern,   loc.  cit.,   and   ZDMG., 
xxv.  681.     Similarly  Fraenkel  shows  that  patad  forms  (^J**)  are 
developed  from  an  XI  «*  form  of  the  verb,  J^*»);  e.  g.  J-C^},   'to 
be  even,  long,'  as  compared  with  JU^J.  (op.  cit.,  p.  38). 
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formatives  seem  to  indicate  primarily  qualitative,  adjectival, 
and  similar  relations  of  the  substantives,  although  this  fact 
does  not  preclude  their  use  as  verbal  formatives.  The 
original  identity  of  nominal  and  verbal  formatives  has  been 
presupposed  throughout,  for  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  final  distinction  between  the  substantive  and  the  verb 
in  the  initial  stages  of  language  can  scarcely  be  drawn 
with  strictness.244  In  the  case  of  the  sufformative,  there  is 
no  rigid  criterion  to  determine  its  original  function,  as 
there  is  in  the  case  of  the  preformative  and  the  infix;  and 
since  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  adjectival  and 
qualitative  connotations  later  assumed  by  the  sufformatives 
were  primitive,  they  are  best  left  unclassified  until  more 
light  shall  have  been  cast  upon  their  history.  There  are, 
however,  two  exceptions  to  this  rule — the  sufformatives  y 
and  w,  which  seem  to  be  common  elements  used  everywhere 
to  form  denominative  stems.  When  the  forms  -»$la,  'to  be 
confused/  and  *J.*A,  'to  make  strange,'  in  Syriac,  are  com- 
pared with  ^frAflJ:,  'to  become  weak,'  and  (JflM?;,  'to  deride,' 
in  Ge'ez,  the  y  and  w  appear  to  be  verbalizing  sufforma- 
tives,  the  function  of  which  is  to  convert  a  substantive  into 
a  stative  verb ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  y  also  changes 
a  verbal  or  a  noun  into  an  adjective.245  When  we  recall 
the  results  of  our  discussion  of  the  T\"b  verbs  (p.  11)  where 
the  H  was  seen  to  possess  a  denominative  force  in  many 
verbs,  the  denominative  function  of  these  sufformatives 
becomes  still  more  evident.  Finally,  if  the  fact  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  preformative  y  also  originally  functioned  as 
a  denominative  agent  (p.  59),  we  are  fully  justified  in 

24*  Of.  Wright,  Comp.  Gram.,  p.  164;  Miiller,  BA.,  ii.  368  ;  Philippi, 
Morgenl.  Forschngn  and  Toy,  Transactions  of  the  Americ.  Philological 
Ass'n.  1877,  18  ff. 

246  Cf.  Brockelmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  397;  Earth,  NB.,  p.  354. 
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classing  stems  developed  by  the  sufformative  y  and  w  as 
denominative  or  better  stative  stems.  In  fact,  the  force  of 
many  of  the  derivatives  formed  by  the  sufformatives  y  and  w 
is  intransitive  or  stative  in  character,  so  that  frequently  the 
meaning  of  such  new  stems  can  best  be  rendered  by  adding 
'to  be  in  a  state  of  to  the  former  meaning  of  the  root. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  consonants  used  as  sufforma- 
tives are  the  same  as  those  employed  as  preformatives  or 
as  infixes— the  gutturals,  the  liquids,  the  sibilants  £  and  s, 
and  the  semivowels  y  and  w.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
labials  b  and  p,  and  occasionally  the  dentals  d  and  t,  and 
the  palatal  g,  function  as  sufformatives.  Semitic  speech  had 
evidently  developed  these  consonants  as  formative-elements 
at  an  early  period,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  all  these 
formatives  are  derived  from  demonstrative  roots.  The 
liquids,  gutturals,  sibilants,  and  dentals  function  largely 
in  Semitic  as  demonstratives;246  and  even  the  labial  p, 
may  also  have  been  demonstrative  in  origin  (cf.  Arabic  fa, 
'then/  Hebrew  po,  'here,'  etc.).247 

V 

The  Triliteral  a  Developed  Stem.  In  our  study  of  the 
pluriliterals,  as  well  as  in  our  brief  discussion  of  the  de- 
nominative triliteral,  we  have  repeatedly  found  that  a 
subordinate  formative  element  is  incorporated  in  a  pure 
root  and  indissolubly  amalgamated  with  it.  A  sweeping 
application  of  the  principle  here  involved  accordingly  sug- 
gests itself,  and  since  the  biliteral  root  forms  the  base  of 
the  triliteral,  it  would  appear  that  triliteralism  has  arisen 
from  a  similar  incorporation  of  older  stem  elements  in  a 

246  Brockelmann,  op.  cit,  pp.  316—324. 

247  Brockelmann,  op.  cit.,  pp.  323—324.    Other  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet which  are  sometimes  regarded  as  sufformatives  can  usually   be 
explained  as  due  to  the  interaction  of  stems  phonetically  allied. 
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biliteral  root.  This  hypothesis  is  confirmed  hy  a  close  study 
of  the  so-called  determinative  in  the  triliteral  root;  and 
such  an  investigation  clearly  shows  that  the  elements  em- 
ployed as  determinatives  in  the  triliteral  are  identical  with 
those  which  serve  as  pluriliteral  formatives.  Here,  again, 
the  determinatives  consist  of  the  liquids,  the  gutturals,  the 
sibilants  $  and  s,  the  dental  t  and,  as  post-determinatives, 
&,  p,  and  an  occasional  d,  or  q\  while  the  gutturals,  the 
liquids,  the  semi-vowels  y  and  w,  and  the  dental  t  play  an 
important  role  as  infixes.  Most  noteworthy  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  a  study  of  the  semasiological  value  of  each  tri- 
literal reveals  the  original  connotations  of  many  of  these 
stem-formatives. 

The  theory  that  the  triliteral  root  is  a  developed  stem 
is  not  altogether  new.  Omitting  the  occasional  conjectures 
of  earlier  biliteralists,24®  the  theory  was  fully  postulated  by 
the  Hebrew  grammarian,  Solomon  Pappenheim,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  book  on  synonyms  nbV$  JYIJ^Y.i  published 
at  Dhyrenfurth  in  1784,  in  which  he  conclusively  identified 
the  formative  elements  with  the  root-determinative.  He 
even  created  a  terminology  of  his  own,  calling  the  pre- 
formative  n,  the  nif'alizing  nun,  and  terming  the  sufforma- 
tive  w,  the  adjectival  rmn.249  A  similar  conclusion  was 
reached  by  Lagarde  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  England 
in  1853,  a  summary  of  which  was  reprinted  in  his  Symmicta, 
Goettingen,  1877,  i.  121 — 128.  Lagarde  classifies  the  tri- 
literal stems  according  to  a)  formation  by  a  preformative  ('), 


248  Judah  Aryeh  ben  Zebi  Hirsch  of  Carpentras  has  put  together 
in  his  etymological  dictionary  (iTVHV  ^HN)  a  number  of  related  biliteral 
forms;  but  his  theory  of  root- composition,  similar  to  the  theory  later 
expounded  by  Leguest  (note  124),  diminishes  the  value  of  his  work. 

249  See  also  Pappenheim  nhfttf  P^U>  which  is  the  first  part  of  a 
projected  biliteral  dictionary  published  at  Breslau  1802  (introduction). 
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h,  $,  s,  t  (which  assumed  a  causative  force);  fc)  formation  by 
preformative  n,  having  a  middle  force;  c)  development  into 
a  reflexive  stem  with  infixed  £;  d)  compensation  for  a  lost 
gemination  by  an  infixed  guttural  or  liquid,  thus  giving  rise 
to  an  intensive  stem;  and  e)  formation  by  sufformatives 
analogous  to  certain  well-known  Sanskrit  conjugations.250 
His  main  sources  of  error  are  this  curious  identification  of 
Indo-Germanic  and  Semitic  phenomena,  and  a  still  more 
remarkable  postulation  of  the  relation  of  various  groups  of 
Semitic  sounds.  More  recently  both  Stade251  and  Mez,252 
in  their  researches  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  respectively,  have 
found  themselves  obliged  to  regard  a  large  number  of  tri- 
literal  forms  with  very  evident  formative  elements  as  secon- 
dary triliteral  denominatives  from  various  well-known  con- 
jugations. Such  an  explanation,  however,  is  scarcely  correct; 
for,  on  this  hypothesis  nearly  all  the  V'D,  i"B,  K"B,  or  BTfi 
verbs  would  be  denominative  triliterals. 

More  than  one  scholar  has  occasionally  felt  that  the 
solution  of  the  biliteral  theory  must  be  sought  in  a  study 
of  the  formative  elements  of  the  triliteral  stem;  but  each 
one  has  hesitated  actually  to  put  this  conjecture  to  the 
test.  Konig,  for  instance,  cautiously  says:255  Es  ist  ja 
naturgemafi,  dafi  zur  Modificirung  des  in  der  Wurzel  aus- 
gepragten  Begriffes  in  erster  Linie  auch  die  Laute  formalen 
Sinnes  verwendet  wurden.  Daher  mufi  eine  weitreichende 
Identitat  von  "Wurzeldeterminativen  und  Stammbildungs- 
Exponenten  sich  zeigen:  Insbesonders  aber  lafit  sich  nicht 

250  Thus,  the  fourth  Sanskrit  conjugation,  which  adds  ya,  is  ana- 
logous to  the  biliteral  root  with  sufformatives  N,  n,  S>,  \  ^,  n  and  p; 
the  fifth  Sanskrit  conjugation,  which  adds  nu,  is  analogous  to  roots 
with  sufformatives  h,  B,  3,  and  "I,  etc.  (op.  cit,  p.  126). 

2*1  Cf.  Lehrbuch,  pp.  112—113. 

"2  Orientalische  Studien,  Theodor  Noldeke  .  . .  gewidmet,  i.  249—254. 

253  Lehrgeb.,  ii.  373—374. 
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verkennen,    dafi    ein   vorausgehendes  Wurzeldeterminativ  t 
mit  dem  Stammprafix  des  einen  Reflexivstammes  zusammen- 
hangt."    Noldeke  writes,254  in  similar  fashion:  "Man  konnte 
ja  freilich   daran   denken,   dafi  ^^*,   'rauben/   eigentlich 
'sich   geben   lassen'   ware,    als    Reflexiv    zu   ^*$   'geben,' 
oder  dafi  Jy,  J-J,  'erreichen,7  in  ahnlicher  Weise  zu  J_j\, 
'hingehen,    geraten'    gehorte,   aber    zu   einer  solchen   An- 
nahme  habe  ich  nicht  den  Mut,  obgleich  sich  in  Dpi,  ^Jo, 
yuu,  das  Dillmann  wohl  mit  Recht  zu  dem  gleichbedeutenden 
t<Ktf° .  gestellt  hat,  eine  gute  Analogic  bote."    A  thorough 
study  of  the  phenomena  involved  conclusively  demonstrates 
the  correctness  of  the  theory  that  the  triliteral  verb  is  a 
development  from  a  biliteral  base.    The  determinatives  can 
very  readily  be  identified  with  many  of  the  still  surviving 
stem  affixes ;  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Indo-Germanic  scholarship  has  since  reached  similar 
conclusions,  without  having  evidence  as  substantial  and  as 
convincing  as  Semitic  philology  possesses.  Persson  believes255 
that  the  origin  of  the  Indo-Germanic  root-determinative  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  adoption  of  formative  stem  elements  as 
integral  parts  of  the  root;  and  that  determinative  elements 
are  developed  in  a  similar  fashion,  as  is  plainly  seen  in  the 
Greek  KXt-vw,  which  is  developed  into  the  new  stem  *KA«/-, 
and  in  the  Latin  pa-sco,  which  develops  into  the  new  stem 
*pasc  (cf.  pastum  for  *pasctum).    He  recognizes  further,  the 
identity  between  verbal  and  nominal  suffixes;  and  believes 


"a  Neue  Beitrage,  p.  180. 

255  Wurzelerweiterung  und  Wurzelvariation,  p.  203 ff.  Johansson, 
Beitrdge  zur  griechischen  Sprachkundo.  p.  92,  also  maintains  the  iden- 
tity of  the  root-determinative  with  the  nominal  suffixes.  Brugmann 
(Kurze  Vergleichende  Grammatik,  p.  297)  suggests  that  at  least  some 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  root-determinatives  may  originally  have  been 
independent  verbs. 
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that  the  Indo-Germanic  determinative  p  is  present  in  the 
Sanskrit  causative  paydmi\  that  the  root-determinative  s  is 
to  be  associated  with  the  s  of  the  aorist  and  future,  or 
with  the  kindred  desiderative  s;  and  that  the  determinatives 
y  and  w  are  identical  with  the  nominal  and  adjectival  y 
and  w,™  etc. 

If  this  be  true,  the  triliteral  stem  may  readily  be  classi- 
fied according  to  the  character  of  the  elements  which  it 
contains,  the  method  of  classification  having  already  been 
determined  by  a  study  of  the  formative  elements  of  the 
pluriliteral,  which  are  divided  into  six  classes.  The 
triliterals,  in  like  manner,  comprise  the  following  six  classes 
of  stems: 

I.  Stative  Stems:  a)  With  1  or  <  prefixed  (V'fi,  V'B). 

6)  With  \  or  '  suffixed  (V'!?,  vty. 

II.  Intensive  Stems:    With  the  middle  consonant  doubled 
0>7). 

III.  Purposive  Stems:  a)  With  N,  n,  y,  infixed. 

ft)  With  1  or  '  infixed  (V'V,  V'J>). 

IV.  Causative  Stems:   a)  With  tf  prefixed. 

&)  With  «  or  n  prefixed. 

c)  Kindred  stems  with  y  or  H  prefixed. 

V.  Reflexive  Stems:  a)  Direct  reflexives  with  fl  prefixed 

or  infixed. 

6)  Indirect  reflexive  with  3  prefixed 
or  infixed. 

c)  Kindred  stems  with  V,  1,  D  pre- 
fixed or  infixed. 


«a  Cf.  Moller,    Vergleichendes  indogermanisch-semitisches    Worter- 
buch,  p.  xiv. 
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VI  Unclassified  Stems:  a)  With  liquid  suffixes,  h,  B,  i  or  \ 
&)  "With   guttural  suffixes,  N,  ft,  n 
or  y. 

c)  With  sibilant  suffixes,  #  or  D. 

d)  With  labial  suffixes,  S  or  2. 

e)  With  occasional  dental  suffixes, 

1  or  ft. 

/)  With  occasional  palatal  suffix,  p 
(rarely  3). 

In  the  attempt  to  determine  the  original  connotation  of 
the  Semitic  root-determinatives,  the  method  employed  must 
be  rigidly  inductive,  and  the  primitive  meaning  must  be 
sought  in  the  earliest  recorded  signification  of  each  Semitic 
root.  This  is,  however,  a  course  beset  with  many  difficul- 
ties, for  analogy  has  been  throughout  a  potent  factor,  and 
has  frequently  combined  elements  which  were  originally 
opposed  to  each  other.  Many  formative  elements  have, 
therefore,  modified  their  first  signification,  have  often  assum- 
ed a  different  shade  of  meaning,  and  have  frequently  lost 
their  original  force  and  become  merged  with  other  elements 
of  opposite  connotation,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
reflexive  element  t  and  preformative  m  (cf.  p.  55).  A  similar 
process  has  taken  place,  as  Delitzsch  has  noted,257  with 
regard  to  the  reflexive  n  in  Assyrian,  where  this  element 
generally  loses  its  reflexive  force  and  becomes  a  mere  pas- 
sive; very  often  it  is  attenuated  into  a  stative  prefix;  and 
in  the  case  of  a  few  verbs  cited  by  Delitzsch,257  it  has 
assumed  an  active  meaning.  Etymological  difficulties  arising 
from  such  semasiological  complications  are  also  found  in 
the  case  of  the  causative  elements ;  and  this  is,  in  the  main, 
the  reason  for  the  extreme  confusion  which  exists  among 

257  Assyrian  Grammar,  pp.  234 — 235. 
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all  forms  of  the  weak  verb,  for  the  reflexive  n  stem,  tending 
to  assume  the  function  of  the  stative  y  and  w  stems,  would 
eventually  be  merged  with  them  in  meaning  in  many  forms. 
In  like  manner,  the  loss  of  the  intensive  force  of  JTy  verbs 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  special  force  of  1"y  verbs 
would  tend  to  bring  them  into  proximity  with  the  other 
two  classes.  This  confusion  seems  already  to  have  existed 
when  the  various  Semitic  stocks  entered  upon  their  inde- 
pendent existence;  the  determinatives  in  all  forms  of  the 
weak  verb  had  become  merged  in  meaning,  and  whatever 
connotations  they  may  still  subconsciously  have  preserved 
may  be  termed,  to  use  a  mathematical  expression,  the  least 
common  multiple  of  all  their  original  meanings. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  primitive  ideas  are 
generally  concrete,  and  that  an  abstract  idea  is  secondary, 
in  that  it  is  often  based  on  some  objective  aspect  involved  in 
the  expression  of  the  abstract  idea,  as  when  anger  is  de- 
noted by  "a  reddening  of  the  face,"  displeasure,  by  "a  fall- 
ing of  the  countenance,"258  etc.  On  the  whole,  meanings 
should  never  be  forced  by  broad  generalizations;  all  that 
can  be  posited  must  be  based  on  the  actual  connotations 
found  in  the  best  texts. 

A  word  may  be  devoted,  in  passing,  to  the  problem 
whether  the  Semitic  biliteral  was  originally  monosyllabic 
or  disyllabic.  Though  no  definite  answer  can  as  yet  safely 
be  given  to  this  question,  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  very 
plausible  to  regard  the  present  monosyllabic  biliteral  as 
developed  from  an  older  dissyllabic  stem  through  the  loss 
of  an  original  terminal  syllable,  so  that  the  base  sab  pro- 
bably represents  an  original  *sa&a,269  just  as  qatal  was 

268  Cf.  19K  -irm  (Genesis  xxxix.  19)  and  Vft  ityj  (Genesis  iv.  5). 
259  So  Mb'ller,'  op.  cit.,  p.  viii. 
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primarily  qatala.*™  To  avoid  all  uncertainty,261  however, 
the  biliteral  base  will  he  cited  without  any  vocalic  character 
whatever,  as  /Dpi  yqm,  j/fp!  yqs,  etc. 

2«o  Of.  Lagarde,  Abhandlungen  K.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften 
zu  Gottingen,  xxxv.  10. 

261  The  Indo- Germanic  root  was  usually  dissyllabic.  The  deter- 
minatives were  added  to  these  dissyllabic  bases — e.  g.  *ore,  'to  move' 
(Latin  orior),  *ore-d,  'to  disurb'  (Sanskrit  ard),  *ore-s,  'to  flow'  (Sans- 
krit ars).  Of  course  there  were  also  monosyllabic,  and  plurisyllabic 
bases  (Cf.  Hirt,  Der  indogermanische  Ablaut).— -Dr.  Gray. 


CHAPTER  HI 

EXAMPLES  OF  PRIMITIVE  SEMITIC  STEM-FORMATIONS 

In  seeking  to  analyse  the  Semitic  triliterals  according  to 
their  formatives,  the  fact  must  first  be  recognized  that  a 
large  number  of  these  roots  have  probably  come  into  ex- 
istence at  a  relatively  late  period,  and  that  they  may  have 
been  formed,  from  their  very  inception,  upon  the  analogy 
of  triliterals — a  fact  to  which  Lagarde  has  already  called 
attention.262  Notwithstanding  this  necessary  reservation,  the 
presentation  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  selected 
examples  from  the  classic  languages  of  the  Semitic  group, 
will  amply  prove  the  correctness  of  the  hypothesis  here 
maintained — that  the  Semitic  triliteral  is  developed  from  a 
biliteral  stem  by  means  of  a  root-determinative;  and  that 
the  root-determinatives  are  identical  with  the  well-known 
stem-formatives. 

The  chief  obstacle  which  confronts  the  investigator  ot  the 
Semitic  root- determinatives  is  the  frequent  difficulty  (if  not, 
indeed,  the  impossibility)  of  distinguishing  between  pre-,  in-, 
and  post-determinatives  in  certain  obscure  formations;  and 
here  the  only  hope  for  a  correct  solution  of  the  problem 
lies  in  keen  judgement  and  in  close  comparison  of  kindred 

262  Lagarde,  Symmicta,  p.  122:  "There  are  in  Semitism  triliteral 
roots  which  do  not  yield  to  any  attempt  to  reduce  them  to  biliterality 
. .  .  We  may  expect  that  it  also  formed  new  roots  which  from  their 
very  cradle  were  triliteral." 
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forms.  Thus,  in  studying  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  pJ?3, 
'to  slash,  cut  to  pieces'  (Ezekiel  xvi.  40),  the  first  impulse 
would  be  to  connect  it  with  *nro,  'to  cut/  Arabic  <So,  'to 
sever,'  and  to  regard  the  q  as  a  post- determinative;  but 
since  q  is  a  very  rare  determinative,  it  would  be  more 
plausible  to  connect  it  with  /pn,  'to  cleave'  (seen  in  yj?3, 
'to  cleave,'  "l{?a,  *'to  divide,7  etc.),  and  to  consider  its  t  as 
an  infixed  reflexive  element.  The  reason  for  such  infixation 
would  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  root  came  under  the  influence 
of  *nra,  to  which  it  sought  to  assimilate  itself.  Every  case 
must,  therefore,  be  judged  individually;  no  general  rules 
can  be  laid  down.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  axiomatic 
that  a  primitive  biliteral  will  invariably  be  found  in  the  in- 
tensive V"V  verb  or  underlying  the  hollow  verb;  and  these 
biliterals  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  further  investigation. 


i 

Stative  Stems.  These  stems,  which  fall  into  the  two 
categories  of  a)  V'B  or  V'B,  and  &)  V({?  or  *"*?,  have,  for  the 
most  part,  become  identical  in  meaning  with  verbs  in  V'JJ, 
V'V,  the  latter  having  assumed  a  stative  connotation  because 
of  the  common  determinative  V'1  which  the  two  classes 
possess.  They  generally  denote  a)  an  intransitive  or  stative 
force  of  the  root;  or  ft)  an  abstract  condition.  [The  attempt 
is  made  in  the  following  examples  to  restore  in  some  of  the 
less  evident  cases  the  hypothetical  original  meaning,  these 
meanings  being  indicated  by  a  prefixed  asterisk.]263 

263  All  verbs  which  are  not  found  in  the  first  (or  qal)  form  are 
also  regarded  as  hypothetic,  and  their  roots  are  invariably  indicated 
by  a  prefixed  asterisk. 
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A.  HEBREW 

a)  V'fl  or  V'B 

liP,  **to  quiver,264  be  in  a  state  of  fear.'  ygr,  '*to  harrow, 
drag';  cf.  113,  'to  drag'  (intensive),266  whence  ni$!D,  'saw,' 
llttnrp,  /making  itself  drag  swiftly  along'  (Jer.  xxx.  23); 
1U,  primarily,  '*to  drag  along,  tarry,  sojourn  temporar- 
ily' ;266  secondarily,  'to  harass,'  'to  be  in  a  state  of  fear'; 
TU,  *113,  'to  harrow,  scrape.' 

DDI,  'to  be  hot.'  yhm,  '*to  burn,  make  hot';  cf.  D»0,  'to 
become  warm,'  n»n,  'heat,  sun.' 

**)DJ»  **to  be  uncovered'  (privative),  whence  *))T,  'barefoot.' 
yhf,  '*to  cover';  ^BJl,  'to  enclose,  cover,'  JlBfl,  'canopy'; 
nan,  'to  cover.' 

to;,  **to  be  comprehensive,  able/  yklmt  '*to  encompass, 
surround';  cf.  Aramaic  N^1??,  'crown,'  and  ^3,  'to 
surround';  Hebrew  nV3,  '*the  wreathed  one,  bride'; 
fr6s,  '*to  surround,  shut  up,  restrain';  ^3,  '*to  com- 
prehend, include,267  complete';  nbs,  'to  be  complete' 
(second  stative  stem). 

TO,  **to  sweep  in,  add.1  /«/,  "Ho  sweep'; ™*  cf.  *pD,  '*to 
be  swept  off,  come  to  an  end,  cease';  HB^D,  'storm-wind'; 

264  More  literally  'to  make  the  flesh  creep'  (cf.  Latin  horrere,  'to 
bristle,  shudder').  Similar  metonomous  expressions  of  fear  are  Ubi 
(Joshua  iv.  24),  'they  melted  from  fear,'  and  D»3  lh  (Nahum  ii.  11), 
'faint-hearted.' 

266  For  analogical  developments  to  this  root,  cf.  Latin  trahere,  'to 
draw,  drag,'  in  "Walde,  Lateinisches  etymologisches  Worterbuch,  p.  788. 

266  The  Biblical  verb  nu  always  means  'to  tarry'  in  contrast  to  Stf; 
which  means  'to  dwell.'  See  the  comment  on  Deuteronomy  xxvi.  5 
in  the  Sifri. 

2"  The  meaning  'to  include'  is  usual  in  Neo-Hebrew,  Haupt 
(AJSL,,  xxii.  205)  thinks  'to  hold'  is  more  original. 

aes  Cf.  Martin,  Semitic  Languages,  ii.  16. 
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HBD,  'to  sweep  awayT;  HBD,  '*to  sweep  towards,  join, 
attach  to';  *)DK,  **to  sweep  together,  gather'  (causa- 
tive). 

'to  designate,  appoint/  tf'ad,  '*to  be  read/;  cf.  *ny,  'to 
testify,7  denom.  from  1&269  '*one  who  is  ready,  *on 
hand,  witness';  nny,  'to  prepare  oneself,  be  ready' 
(reflexive).*?*) 

,  '*to  be  high,'  whence  hif'il  V^IH,  'to  profit.'  /'aZ,  '*to 
elevate';  cf.  nbjf,  'to  ascend.' 

,  'to  lay  snares.'  j/g£,  '*to  strike  at,  *aim  at';  cf.  Eftp, 
'to  lay  bait';  #j3J,  'to  strike,  aim';  Neo-Hebrew  $g${?, 
'to  strike,  knock.' 

;,  '*to  wave,'  whence  hif'il  to^in,  'to  extend.1  yfy  **to 
wave  to  and  fro';  cf.  BTBf,  'whip';  tMtf,  primarily,  '*to 
be  wafted  about,  rove  about';  secondarily,  '*to  wave 
aside,  despise'  (figurative,  stative);  Bi^,  'contempt.' 
,  '*to  be  attentive,'  whence  hif'il  ^^IH,  'to  deliver.' 
'*to  turn,  *pay  attention':  cf.  flyf,  'to  gaze,  turn'; 
'*to  turn  with  attention  to  some  one,  take  delight  in' 
(strong  intensive). 

6)  rt  or  v'!? 

to  be  willing.'  ydb,  '*to  desire';  cf.  S«;,  'to  be  in  a 
state  of  longing,  desire'  (stative);  38$,  '*to  fill  oneself 
with  desire,  long  for'  (reflexive). 

nba,  '*to  be  in  a  state  of  collapse,  decay,  be  worn  out.' 
yWcfy  '*to  confuse,  confound';  cf.  ^2,  'to  confuse,  con- 
found' (intensive);  ^5J,  '*to  confuse  oneself,  be  senseless' 
(reflexive);  ^5},  'to  become  withered,  sink  in  decay' 
(stative  reflexive  sense). 

r65,  '*to  roll  off,  exile,  uncover.'   ygl,  '*to  roll  about';   cf. 

269  So  Gerber,  Verba  Denominativa,  p.  42. 
2'°  So  Lagarde,  Reliquiae,  p.  xlvii. 
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'to  roll  away';  *J>^,  'to  expose,  lay  bare';  *rfy,  'to 

be  bald.' 
MD1,  'to  be  crushed'  (Psalms  x.  10).  ydk,  '*to  pound,  beat'; 

cf.  *^3"J,  'to  crush'  (intensive);  ^H,  'to  pound.' 
riV],  '*to  lift'  (water-pail),  draw  water.'  ydl,  to  lift';  cf.  ^J, 

'to  hang'  (intensive);  ^3,  'dependent,  weak.' 
*HJ?n,  '*to  cut  out/  whence  pi'el  'to  carve  out.'   yhq,  '*to 

cut,  carve';  cf.  p{?n,  'to  cut  in,  inscribe';  "Ipn,  'to  search 

through,  explore'  (figurative);  pn$,  '*to  carve  into  pieces, 

pulverize.' 
*JT$,  'to  be  bare,  naked.'  Y^ar^  '*to  uncover';  cf.  *ny,  'to 

be  exposed,  bare';  T$,  'to  strip.' 
*r6s,   'to  be  distinct'   (nif'al).   Ypl,   **to  separate,   cleave'; 

cf.  y?S,  'to  intercede,  discern,  judge';271  rfts,  'to  cleave'; 

*fc6&,  '*to  be  distinct,  marvelous,  extraordinary.' 

B.  ARAMAIC. 

a)  V'S  or  VJD. 

«tt1,  'to  reach.'  /f'o,  '*to  extend,  turn';  272  cf.  Ktoi,  'to  turn 

oneself,  extend'  (reflexive). 
^,  'to  be  good.'    yfbj  '*to  be  good';«73  cf.  *mts,  i«tp,  'to 

be  good'  (both  stative  in  force). 
*D£1,   '*to  be  in  a  liquid  state.'     yms,   '*to  melt';  cf.  ODD, 

'to  melt';  ""pto,  'to  be  in  a  liquid  state.' 

2'1  Cf.  Greek  */><W,  'to  separate,  judge,'  Latin  cerno  (Walde,  op.  cit., 
p.  154). 

272  Cf.  Vollers,  ZDMG.,  xlix.  505. 

27«  The  root  tb  is  found  also  in  JDB,  'to  impress,'  batp,  'to  dip,'  etc. 
The  Semitic  concept  of  goodness  is  thus  seen  to  have  developed  from 
the  concept  of  fixedness,  stability  (cf.  Neo-Hebrew  yato,  'nature').  Simi- 
larly Arabic  £?£*£•,  'goodness'  is  primarily  'soundness'  (cf.  Aramaic 
]pn,  'to  be  strong').  In  the  Aryan  world,  the  good  is  the  gifted,  the 
fortunate  (cf.  Latin  bonus  for  Old  Latin  duonus,  Walde,  op.  cit,  p.  94). 
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*W,  'to  be  in  a  state  of  rest,'  whence  'af  el  'to  set  down.' 

Yrih,  '*to  rest';  cf.  mi,  'to  rest.' 
*PJT,»    **to    be   squeezed  in.'     l/'ag,  '*to   squeeze';    cf.  p^, 

'to  be  squeezed  in';  NgJJ,  'oppression.' 
Tr,,  **to  be  broken  up,   decrepit,'  whence  pa'el  'to  break 

up,   injure.'    yra<u  **to  shatter';    cf.  VJH,   'to  break 

into  pieces,  shatter'  (intensive). 

6)  rt  or  **>. 
••"la,    'to    cut   into    shape,  form.'      V^w*   **t°   cu^    apart, 

separate';  cf.  T12,  'to  cut  apart,  separate.' 
*^i,    '*to   be    high,'    whence    KJJ3,  'high,  valued.' 

'*to  be  high';   cf.  fto},  'to  be  high';  33,  'back'; 

'back  of  hill';  KJ'ia,  'crook-backed';  1?),  'to  be  powerful.' 
NT],  'to  push.'     ydh,  '*to  push';   cf.  rni,  'to  push,  thrust'; 

*)rn,  'to  push,  drive.' 
S1H,  '*to  be  pierced  with  joy,275  rejoice.'    yhd,  **to  pierce, 

sharpen';    cf.    Tin,    'to    be    sharp,    pointed';    Nrrpn, 

'*pointed  remark,  riddle/  whence  l^H,  'to  propound  a 

riddle.' 
••B3,'  'to  bend,  twist.'    ykf,   '*to  bend';   cf.  *)B3,   'to  bend'; 

!?B3,    'to    fold,    double    over';     )W,    'to    writhe    with 

hunger.' 276 

274  Levy  (CTT5  Tar^wmtm,  i.  122)  compares  this  with  Latin  gibbus; 
but  the  Hebrew  has  HXOJ,  'mountain,'  from  the  same  biliteral  root. 

275  Cf.  Hebrew  "IPm,  'he  rejoiced'  (Exodus  xviii.  9),  on  which  the 
Rabbis  comment  (Sanhedrin  94,  a)  in  a  derogatory  manner  IIBD  ntfPl 
pnn  ynvin,  'his  flesh  became  pierced  through  and  through.'  They  here 
retain  the  original  connection   between  rnn  and  Tin.     The  root  "nn 
expresses  a  subjective  condition  of  happiness ;  Hebrew  Vj  is  objective 
and   means    originally  '*to  bound'  tygl,  see  p.  90),  like   the   English 
exult  from  the  Latin    exsultare,   'to   leap   up'  (Skeat,   Etymological 
Dictionary,  p.  201);  while  yty  means  originally  '*to  joke,  be  jovial' 
(y/s,  cf.  y^  'to  make  merry  over,  scorn'),  like  English  jocundity. 

276  Cf.  etymology  of  Latin  fames,  'hunger,'  related  to  Greek  xa*"w» 
'to  gape,'  Walde,  op.  cit.,  p.  269. 
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^B,  'to  open.'  i/i?S(i),  '*to  break,  cleave';  cf.  y*3,  'to 
split';  *D38,  'to  tear  out'. 

0.  SYKIAO. 

a)  CL"B  or  *"». 

dj^j,  <to  desire.7  /'a&,  <*to  desire';  cf.  Aramaic  ^N,  'to 
desire';  Hebrew  3g;,  'to  be  willing.' 

*\^j,  '*to  go,  flow,'  whence  'af'el  'to  lead.'  yU^t  **to 
go,  flow';  cf.  |L£*,  'path/  whence^*,  'to  lead';  JJ£o*, 
'row,  series';  Hebrew  ^2V,  'rivulet.7 2" 

*£;,  <*to  be  strange,  borrowed.7  yeft  '*to  be  strange'; 
cf.  **},  '*to  be  borrowed,'  whence  pa'el  'to  falsify.' 

HJ&j,  '*to  be  weak,  sick' 278  y^f  «*t0  dig  out,  under- 
mine'; cf.  Vi,  «*to  undermine,'  whence  'af'el,  'to  pro- 
fane'; Hebrew  r6n,  'to  be  weak,  sick';  V?n,  'to  dig 
out,  bore,  pollute.' 

*p,  'to  be  anxious.'  /?/(«)»  '*to  gaze  at>;  °fc  «J>  'to 
burn  with  desire';  Aramaic  *tfX,  'to  look  at';  Hebrew 
HBJ,  'to  spy  out,  look  after.' 

"W,  'to  be  high.'     /rm,  '*to  be  high';  cf.  p|,  'to  be  high.' 

6)  a"^.  or  u'V. 

ll^,  'to  cut  off,  depriye.7  Yget  '*to  cut';  cf.  i^,  'to  shear7; 
^i^,  'to  cut  down';  ^,  'to  cut  off';  i^,  «*to  be 
cut  off,  depart,  vanish'  (stative). 

277  Friedrich  Delitzsch  denies  the  existence  of  ]/bl(Z)  'to  flow'  in 
Hebrew,  but  connects  hyp  with  ^aw,  'to  lead,'  which  is  a  purely  cau- 
sative development  of  the  original  meaning.    He  thinks  ^3to>  'flood,' 
is   from   bai   (l/W(i))>   'to  destroy';   a  very  unlikely  development  (cf. 
Hebrew  Language,  p.  67). 

278  The  root  here  is  AJand  not  #(i).  "Ho  shake'  (cf.  Hebrew  ^n,  'to 
tremble,'  Arabic  JU.,  'to  turn'),    The  Arabic  ji,  'to  become  weak, 
thin,'  is  of  the  same  stock.  For  the  development  in  meaning  compare 
?fr»,  ^3,  'to  be  sick,'  from  Ar(2),  4*to  dig'  (Cf.  Hebrew 
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'to  be  bright,  brilliant.'    yzh,   '*to  shine';   cf.  toj  (for 

lo»o»j),  'light,  brightness';  <4j,  'to  shine.' 

'to  be  heated,   aroused.'    y"hr,  '*to  burn';  cf.  Aramaic 

Yin,    'to    burn,1    whence    NTin,    'cake';    »o*,    <*to    be 

bleached,  become  white'   (secondary  pa  el  derivative); 

Hebrew  Tin,  'white  stuff.' 

,  **to  be  clogged  up,  foul,12™  whence  pa'el  'to  defile'. 

ytm,    '*to   obstruct,   close   up7;    cf.  >*£*,   'to  obstruct'; 

v^,   'to  defile';   #&j,   'to  obstruct,  hide';   *i^,280  <to 

submerge';  Hebrew  DBK,  'to  close  up';  Aramaic  Dtttttp, 

'to  clog,  stop  up.' 

«*to  sweep  together,  collect.'  ysf,  '*to  sweep' ;2si 
cf.  **«j,  **to  sweep  in,  add';  A«,  '*to  be  swept  off, 
perish.' 

'to  press  upon,  compel.'  y'as,  **to  press,  strain';  cf. 
jjs.,  'to  compel,  force';  ojx,  'to  tie,  bind';  *p.,  'to 
press,  strain';282  j!w,  'to  compress.' 


D.   ASSYRIAN. 

a)  V'S  or  v'fi;  J)  V'i?  or  v^. 

,  aradu,   'to   come   down.'     l^r^d)  **to  go,  march';  cf. 

JIT),  radw,  'to  tread,  go  after,  walk';  TP,  radadu,  **to 

go  after  rapidly,  pursue'  (intensive). 
,  '*to  be  in  repose,'  whence  Sittu,  'sleep',  Suttu,  'dream.' 


279  A  similar  development  is  seen  in  the  English  dung  (cf.  Danish 
dynge,  'to  heap  up')  (Skeat,  op.  cit.,  p.  182). 

280  The  roots  tm  and  tb,  '*to  impress,'  have  interacted  the  one  on 
the  other  in  some  of  the  derivative  forms.    Thus,  *&£  and  J?&&,  'to 
submerge,'  have  been  developed  from  tm  under  the  influence  of  tb. 
Both  roots  may  have  been  originally  differentiated  biliterals. 

281  Cf.  Martin,  Semitic  Languages,  ii.  16. 

282  The  form  fell  under  the  influence  of  sr,  -*to  bind,'  and  devel- 
oped the  r. 

6 
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'*to  quiet,  luU';2ss  cf.  Hebrew  fJNtf,  'at  ease, 
quiet';  JtS^,  'to  be  asleep.' 
r\V,  esepu,  '*to  overflow,  increase,  add.'    l/8Po)»  '*^°  flow'; 

cf.  Hebrew  *)Ef,  'to  flow';   *)5f#,  'overflow'  (causative). 
rot,   gdk&,  'to  be  pure.'     j/>&,    '*to    shine,   be  pure';  cf. 

Hebrew  ipt,  'to  be  bright,'  rot,  'to  be  pure.' 
mn,   Jiaru,  'to   dig/     y%r,  '*to    dig';  284    cf.  Yin,  hararu, 
'to    dig,   bore';    pn,   harasu,  285    'to   cut   into,    dig'; 
naMru,  'nostril';  Hebrew  "fin,  'hole.' 
ra&&,  'to    be   great'.     y>6,    '*to   grow,   increase';    cf. 
,  rdbabu,  'to  be  great';  2T,  ere&w,  'to  increase.' 


E.  ARABIC. 

a)  V'fi  or  v-fi. 

'to  face,  encounter.'    Ygh,  **to  face';   cf.  «^4->   'face'; 


'to  encounter.' 

»   '^0   mark,  brand.'    ]/"&W(i),  '*to   mark';   cf.  CIo,   'to 

be  marked,  eminent,  high,  lofty.'286 
jjj",   'to   hasten.'     j/"/^,    '*to    hurry,  bestir  oneself;   cf.  ji, 

'to  be  excited,  aroused';   ^»,   'light,  active  man';  £ji, 

'to  be  excited,  frightened.' 
ji^,  'to  turn  out  right',    yfq,    '*to  come  forth   high';  cf. 

Ju,   'to  be  superior';  j££,   'above';   JU,  'to  be  made 

high,  honored.'287 

283  The  roots  §n  and  §1  (cf.  Hebrew  n^,  'to  be  quiet')  are  orig- 
inally differentiated  forms. 

28*  The  roots  hr,  **to  dig,'  and  hi,  '*to  dig  out,'  are,  likewise, 
primitive,  differentiated  forme. 

285  The  s  was  developed  through  the  influence  of  fo(2),  '*  to  cleave, 
divide'  (cf.  hussu,  'destruction,  hasabu,  'to  cut  off'). 

286  Both  words  may  be  denominatives  from  Old  Semitic  JWj),  Dts', 
'name.' 

287  Cf.  Dozy,  Supplement,  ii.  704. 
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,  'to  enter  into.'  \/"lg,  '*to  keep  on  going,  engage  in'; 
cf.  fj,  'to  persevere,  persist'  (intensive);  IssJ,  'to  have 
recourse  to,  to  betake  oneself  to.' 
,  'to  become  weak,  infirm.'  yTw,  **to  wane,  be  defi- 
cient; cf.  £lfc,  'to  be  low,  abject,  vile';  £l*,  'small, 
little  thing.' 

'to  be  good.'    yfb,   '*to  be  good';   cf.  u-»li,  'to  be 
sweet.' 

6)  rb  or  v^. 

o,  '*to  be  divided  off,  become  distinct,  apparent.'  ybd, 
'*to  divide';  cf.  3?,  'to  divide';  Tj3,  '*to  divide  off 
from  others,  give  precedence  to,  make  first';  J^o,  'to 
become  different,  change,  alter.' 

'*to  be  destined,  *of  good  luck,'  hence,  'to  be  of  pro- 
fit, avail.' 288  ygd,  'to  cut'; 289  cf.  >l£.f  'to  be  good, 
excellent';  5-4- »  <to  cut  °ff>'  secondarily,  'to  be  fortu- 
nate'; Hebrew  TJ,  'good  luck.' 

,  '*to  be  sparing  of  one's  substance,  taste  little,   sip.' 
yhs,  **to  spare';  cf.  ^p^.,290  'to  be  sparing,  compassion- 
ate'; related  to  Hebrew  Din,  'to  spare', 
'to  be  fortunate,  happy.'    yhz,  '*to  have  good  fortune'; 
cf.  £&L,  'to  be  fortunate,  happy.' 

288  Lagarde  has  given  a  list  of  developed  forms  from  the  root  gd, 
'to  cut'  (Symmicta.  p.  128),  but  many  of  them  are  rather  doubtful. 

2«9  For  a  similar  line   of  development,  compare  German  bescheren. 

290  In  the  fourth  stem  the  meaning  is  'to  perceive.'  This  is  the 
root,  As (2)  '*to  feel'  (cf.  Aramaic  BWn,  'to  feel,  suffer,M#n,  'to  suspect'). 

7*5(1)  means  '*to  stir'  (cf.  Hebrew  ttfon,  Arabic  «^s**,  'to  hasten'). 
As  (3)  means  'to  whisper'  (Aramaic  "tfn,  'whispers').  The  roots  As  (2) 
**to  feel,'  and  As,  '*to  spare'  (i.  e.  '*to  feel  for'),  may  be  original  diffe- 
rentiations. A5(i>  is  distinguished  by  the  different  character  of  the  5 
sound  (§  2). 

6* 
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'to   be   flaccid,  soft.'    yrh,  '*to  be  soft';   cf.   £j,    'to 
be  soft';   JU-J,  'to  be  soft,  gentle.' 
,  'to  become  clear,  cloudless.'    \fsh,  '*to  be  clear';   cf. 

£,  'to  be  healthy,  sound.' 

'to  become  slender.'  ydn,  '*to  adhere';  cf.  p*£, 
'to  be  niggardly,  stingy,  tenacious';  iiUi,  'to  become 
weak  in  body,  soul.' 

P.  ETHIOPIC. 

a  and  &. 

,   'to  harass,  irritate.'    jA&,  '*to  harass';   cf.  rfihh :, 
'to  scratch,  rub.' 
;,   'to  saw.'^    V"3r<i),    '*to   saw';29i   cf.    Arabic   pxJ, 

i;, and  r^*> <to  saw>  (P-  13)- 

\,  'to  thrust  forth  (spittle).'  tfrq,  '*to  thrust';  cf. 
Arabic  ^1j,  'to  be  agitated,  moved  to  and  fro';  Jj^, 
'saliva';  <H4'4':,  '*to  be  blasted,  thin,  tender';  Arabic 
J£,  'to  be  thin';  Hebrew  *p|51,  'to  empty,  spit'. 
:,  'to  hew  out.'  Yqr,  '*to  dig'; 292  cf.  Arabic  yo, 
'to  peck,  bore';  5&,  'to  hollow  out'  (p.  13). 

'*to  use  words  in  heat,  curse.'  yhm,  '*to  burn, 
be  hot';  cf.  rftf0^:,  'gall';  rh^^:,  '*to  burn  with 
fever,  be  sick,  in  pain.' 

oi>ma>:,  'to   extend,  furnish.'     ymt,  '*to   turn';   cf.  ''Em:, 
'to  turn,  avert.' 

^ft*®;,  **to   be  torn  apart,   open,'  whence   causative  'to 

291  The  biliterals  §r  and  qr  have  each  been  merged  into  one  mean- 
ing in  the  various  stems  of  the  weak  verb  (p.  13). 

292  The  roots  qr,  kr(S),  hr,  and  hi  are  all  primitive  differentiations 
from  the  first  meaning  'to  dig.'    Haupt  (AJSL.  xxiii.  241—252)  very 
clearly  shows  the  near  relationship  between  the  first  three  of  these 
biliterals. 


130 
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open.'  ylq,  '*to  cleave';  cf.  &,  'to  rip';  (I'M;,  'to 
be  born,  issue  forth;  JJ^,  'to  come  forth'  (plants); 
yo ,  'to  rip.' 

;,  'to  take  to  heart,  perceive.'  ^6;293  denominative 
from  SMI:,  'heart';  Aramaic  3^2,  'to  be  courageous.' 


ii 

Intensive  stems.  While  a  great  number  of  JTJJ  verbs 
have  retained  their  intensive  meaning,  others  have  lost 
all  traces  of  an  intensive  character,2938  and,  of  this  latter 
category,  many  have  become  identical  in  connotation  with 
the  TB,  TV,  and  YJJ  verbs.  Since  constant  reference  is 
made  to  these  intensives  at  almost  every  step  of  the  present 
discussion,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  them  under  a 
separate  caption. 

ill 

Purposive  stems.  In  the  purposive  stems  the  original 
long  vowel  of  the  stem  has  become  a  weak  consonant  or 
guttural  ('),  ft,  (e)  (h  is  rare).  The  stem  originally  denoted 
a)  effort,  /?)  aim,  purpose,  although  many  of  these  verbs 
have  lost  these  connotations.  The  development  of  this  stem 
into  the  weak  consonants  w  or  y  has  resulted  in  a  false 
identification,  through  formal  analogy,  with  the  V"!S,  v"fr,  or 
stative  stems.  They  will,  therefore,  not  be  treated  here, 
especially  since  the  hollow  verbs  as  well  as  the  y"V  verbs 
are  used  in  every  part  of  the  discussion  as  criteria  for 
establishing  the  identity  of  the  original  biliteral  element. 

293  The  primary  meaning  of  Ib  may  be  'to  flutter,'  Assyrian  lababu 
(cf.  Delitzsch,  Proverbs  88  ff.).  The  older  meaning  of  Aramaic  1^, 
'to  sprout  forth'  (whence  tyb,  'palm'),  makes  this  probable. 

293*  Toy  (Transactions  of  the  Amer.  Philological  Ass'n,  1876,  p.  71) 
also  believes  that  p"j»  verbs  form  original  intensive  stems. 
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A.   HEBREW. 

,    '*to  cut  apart,  separate/294  whence  pi'el,   'to  make 
distinct.'     1/&r(1),  **to  cut  apart';   cf.  "1N2,   'well,  pit'; 
"ID,  'cistern';  "TO,  '*to  separate  distinctly,  purify,  select' 
(intensive);  N1S,  'to  cut  out,  shape,  create.' 
6,   'to  hide,  cover'  (II  Samuel  xix.  5).     yit,  '*to   cover'; 
cf.  tD^,   'to  wrap  closely,  enwrap';  DJTBg^l,  'with  their 
mysteries'  (Exodus  vii.  11). 
riK,  '*to  incline  towards  one  with  desire,  love.'     Y'ab,  '*to 

desire';  cf.  H2K,  'to  desire.* 
n,  '*to  turn  suddenly  round,  prance  (of  a  horse)'  (Judges 
v.  22).     ydr,  '*to  turn;295  cf.  in,  'circle';  Arabic  j\>, 
'to  move  in  a  circle.' 

B,  '*to  be  flat,  hollow.'  296    yqr)  <*to  dig  out';  cf.  Arabic 
*£$,  'to  be  deep  (of  a  well)';  Hebrew  "Up,  'to  bore,  dig.' 
,  'to  shatter.'29?     yrs(l)  '*to  smash';   cf.  fSI,  'to  crush'; 
,  'to  murder';  W\,  'to  stab,  pierce.' 


B.  ARAMAIC. 

3,   '*to  putrify'   hence   'to  be   foul,   bad.'     yU,   '*to  be 

putrid';  cf.  t^s2,  'bad,  evil';  #J£2,  'to  be  unpleasant.' 
fi,  'to  sink  low.'    ymk,  '*to  sink;  cf.  ^D,  'to  sink,  bend'; 

^DD,  'to  make  low,  bend.' 

*V!S,  '*to  strive  to  be  separate,  *distinct,'  hence,  'to  shine.'298 
ylr(i),  '*to  cleave,  separate^;  cf.  TISl,  'to  separate'; 
T12,  'distinct,  clear.' 

rn,  '*to  start  in  motion,  run.'    yrt,  '*to  shake';  2"  cf.  *Dtn, 
'to  quiver,  shake.' 

294  Cf.  Haupt  (AJSL.,  xx.  171). 

295  Of.  Delitzsch,  Prolegomena,  p.  191,  note. 

296  So  also  Haupt  (AJSL,  xxiii.  245). 

297  The  y  is  here  due  to  the  influence  of  rla,  'to  break.' 

2»8  Similarly  pna,  'to  shine,'  is  a  formation  from  ybq,  'to  cleave.' 
299  Compare  Latin  curro  which  is   developed  from   a  root  *qer-8, 
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1JJD,  '*to  seek  to  establish,  support,  set  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion.' ysd,  «*to  establish';  cf.  TD1;,  'to  establish,  found'; 
TJD,  'to  bring  order,  array.7 

15>8,  'to  uncover.'  V^(i)>  '*to  cleave  apart';  cf.  jns,  'to 
open,  uncover';  "HS,  'to  cleave  apart/ 

C.   SYRIAC. 

*yjl  '*to  send',  whence  yjj&,  'messenger.'  ylk,  **to  go';  cf. 
Hebrew  ^n,  *i]^,  'to  go';  Arabic  JuL,  'to  travel'; 
Ethiopic  AAh:,.  'to  send  with  a  message';  Hebrew 
'messenger.' 

*»6o»,  «*to  bring  about  an  exchange,  *barter,'  whence  tj 
'dower/   /mr,  '*to  exchange';  cf.  *&,  'to  buy';300  Hebrew 
"VJb,  'dower';  Tpn,  'to  exchange.' 
?^,   'to  bear  in  mind.'     y'ad,  'to  be  ready';   cf.  «K^,  'to 

be  prepared':  Hebrew  1}y»  «*to  be  on  hand,  witness.' 
^,*j,  '*to  make  a  vibrating  sound,  to  neigh.'   ysl,  **to  sound, 
ring';  cf.  ^],  'to  tingle';  JJ^j,  'cymbal.' 
,  **to  spread  on  all  sides,'  whence  JLa^-j,  'pancake.' 
*to  flutter';  cf.  *;,  'to  expand  the  wing';  Aramaic 
to  flutter,  bestir  itself.' 

'to  sail,  swim.'    y$t,  '*to  wave  to  and  fro';   cf.  Ara- 
maic W#,  'to  swim,  sail';  ^*,  '*to  wave  aside,  spurn.' 

D.  ASSYRIAN. 

)«D,  BWM,  'to  humble  oneself  (before  God).'  /fcw(i)»  '*to 
bring  to  the  ground';301  cf.  )1D,  MWM,  '*to  be  on  a 
level,  to  stand  fast,  be  firm';  pD,  kananu,  'to  crouch, 
bend  to  the  ground';  Hebrew  JttS,  'to  level.' 

'to  quiver';  similarly,  English  run  (Greek  6pwpi,  Latin,  orior,  are 
from  a  root  *er,  'to  quiver,  shake'  (cf.  Walde,  op.  cit,  pp.  215—216;  547). 

soo  The  relationship  is  denied  by  Delitzsch  (Prolegomena,  p.  190, 
note),  but  upheld  by  Haupt  (AJSL.  xx.  171). 

3d  Cf.  Martin,  op.  cit.t  ii.  15. 
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"IND,  madu,  '*to  be  of  extensive  proportions,  increase.'   ymd, 
'*to  extend,  measure';802  cf.  "TO,  madadu,  '  to  measure'; 
Hebrew  T1D,  'to  measure';  "TfcD,  'exceedingly.' 
l,  ra'abu,  **to  try  to  be  big,  be  insolent,  attack.7    yrb, 
'*to  grow,  increase7;   cf.  JIT),  rdbu,   UT,  erebu,  'to  be 
great,  increase';  Ml,  rdbdbu,  'to  be  great.' 
,  Sefe*,  '*to  try  to  break  away,  escape,  withdraw.' 
'*to  break,  cleave';  cf.  *nfl#,  'to  cleave,'  whence 
'hole';  "TO,  Maru,  'to  devastate.' 

E.  ARABIC. 

*x" 

,  'to  repeat,'  whence  tfii  'a  time.'    \ftr,  **to  run';   cf. 

JlS,  'to  run';5^l5  (III  stem),  'to  repeat.'  sos 
,  Ho  be  stricken^  by  grief  or  fear'.    ygSm,  '*to  sigh, 
be  afflicted';   cf.  l&*»,  'to  emit  a   sound  of  grief  or 
fear';  J^J4,  'breast';  £&4>,  'to  become  affected  with 
desire.' 

'to  betake  oneself  to  someone  because  of  grief  or 
fear.'  yg$Q),  **to  sigh,  be  afflicted';  cf.  the  preceding 
discussion. 

'*to  turn  in  on  one,   befall   (good   or  bad  fortune).' 
ydr,  «*to  turn';  cf.  5\>,  'to  turn,  revolve';  tj>,  'to  turn 
back,  repel';  %>,  'to  turn  on  one  suddenly.7 
,   'to  rub,  press.'    ydk,  **to  beat,  crush';   cf.  JJ>,   'to 
break,  crush';  <iJl5,  'to  bruise,  pound.' 

'to  smear,  anoint,  overspread.'  y$f,  **to  smear'; 
cf.  j£l£>,  'to  polish';  cJLSj,  'to  be  translucent,  shining.' 


302  The  meaning  'to  measure'  is  a  development  from  the  idea  of 
extension  (So  Muss-Arnolt,  Dictionary,  p.  614). 

303  The  meaning  has  passed  through  a  similar  line  of  development 
and  accordingly,  "^ft  *=*'j  \S. 
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JF.   ETHIOPIC. 

i,    'to    be  weak,  impotent.'     ySn^    **to   quiet,   lull'; 
cf.  Hebrew  JJKtf,  'at  ease';  ]t£,  'to  be  asleep.'  304 
;  or  Arfift:,   'to  lick.'    yi$,  '*to  lick';   cf.  Arabic  JX, 
'to  lick';  ?>UJ,  'tongue';  Hebrew  ]1B^,  'tongue7;  Afofi  ;, 
'*to  lick  off,  become  insipid,  inefficacious7. 
WJA:,  '*to  try  to  encompass,  be  powerful,  able.'305    lAZ(i), 
**to  encompass,  surround';   cf.  StAAi,  'to  wreathe,  sur- 
round'; fih(\:,  'to  effect,  accomplish'  (causative). 
,  '*to  cut  off  suddenly,  change.7    y"bd,  '*to  separate, 
divide';  cf.  ft&ClAi,  '*to  be  suddenly  changed,  perish7, 
(intensive);  ft^-i  ;,  'to  become  like  dead7  (denominative); 
;,  <*to  be  divided  from,  alone.' 


iv 

Causative  and  Kindred  Stems.  The  pure  causatives 
are  formed  in  Semitic  by  prefixing  £,  ('),  or  h  to  the  biliteral 
root,  and  their  original  force  is  still  evident.  Related  to 
the  causatives  are  the  stems  with  pre-determinative  (')  and 
ft,  some  of  whom  have  a  causative  meaning. 

A.  HEBREW. 

,  '*to  put  a  stop  to,  rest.7    ytt,  '*to  cut  off,  sever'  3oe; 

cf.  *nn§,  'to  cut  off,  sever';  ins,  'to  cut  in  two';  Arabic 

C*o,  'to  sever7;  C-J-^,  'to  interrupt.' 
tf,  'to  twist.'    yzr,  '*to  turn7;  cf.  "W,  'to  wring,  compress' 

(Judges  vi.  38);  TJ,  'circlet';  11T«,  'girdle.' 
,  '*to  bring  to  the  ground,  ruin.'    yht,  '*to  undermine, 


304  So  Dillmann,  Lexicon,  p.  376. 

305  So  Haupt  (AJSL.,  xxii.  205). 

aoe  The  idea  of  rest  originates  in  Semitic  generally  from  the  idea 
of  interruption  (cf.  BJ?^  and  hto%  below). 
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level';  cf.  nnri,  '*to  be  shattered,  dismayed';  Aramaic 
JTO,  4*to  come  down  to  the  ground,  descend'  (reflexive). 

tf,  '*to  put  a  stop  to,  cease/  hence,  'to  be  at  rest.'  yqt, 
'*to  cut  off';  cf.  *n&j?,  'to  cut  off,  destroy';  "?BJ5,  'to 
slay';  )bj5,  '*to  be  cut  off,  short';  &1p,  '*to  be  cut'  (figu- 
ratively). hence,  'to  loathe,  feel  disgust  for.'307 

,  '*to  be  cut  off,  perish.'  ybd,  '*to  separate,  divide';  cf. 
113,  'to  be  separate';  *ins,  'to  be  divided.' 
'*to  go  in  a  straight  line,  advance.'  ]A3r(2),  '*to  go 
straight';  cf.  11$,  'to  journey,  travel';  Arabic  Jll,  'to 
march,  journey';  Neo-Hebrew  rni$,  'a  row,  file';  Ittfy 
'to  be  straight,  upright.' 

n,  'to  thrust,  push,  beat  off.'    ydf,  '*to  beat,  knock';  cf. 
,  '*to  be  wounded,'  whence  ^p*T,  'blemish'  (Ps.  i.  20); 
,  'to  beat,  knock';  aos  ^jf  <to  push,  drive.' 
1JBH,  'to  turn,  overturn.'    Ypk,  **to  pour';  cf.  ^J5^,  'to  spill'; 
*^3B,  '*to  spill,'  whence  ^S,  'flask';  Neo-Hebrew  ^JSDB, 
'to  trickle.' 

,  'to  beat  out.'  ylt,  '*to  beat,  strike';  309  cf.  13^2,  'to 
kick';  ^BS,  '*to  be  beaten  off,'  hence,  'to  desist,  cease'; 
*B3i,  perhaps  'to  dart  (a  glance),'  hence,  'to  look.' 
»  '*to  roll  around.'  Ygl,  '*to  roll  about';  cf.  V$,  'to  roll'; 
nVi,  'to  roll  off,  uncover';  ^i,  '*to  bound  with  joy,  re- 
joice.' 3  10 

B.  AEAMAIC. 
,  '*to  tear  away,  let  go  free.'    yiq,  '*to  cleave';  cf. 


'07  Similarly  |»?p,  'to  loathe,'  is  developed  from  g-s,  **to   cut,'  the 
causative  form  of  which,  pj3E>,  also  means  'to  abhor.' 

308  The  q  was  developed  through  the  influence  of  dq,  '*to  pound.' 
3M  Cf.  Lagarde,  Reliquiae,  p.  xlvii,  and  Martin,  op.  cit.,  ii.  12. 
»io  Cf.  note  275. 
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'to  cleave';  1j32,  **to  cut  into,  make  an  investigation';311 

Hebrew  pj5S,  ptt,  **to  be  cleft,  empty.' 
30,  '*to  make  to  trickle,  shed.'    Ygr,  '*to  harrow,  drag'; 

cf.  113,   'to  draw,  drag';   Arabic  ^J^-,   'to   run  along, 

flow';  Hebrew  13K,  '*to  drag  together,  gather.' 
#,  'to  drive,  pursue.'     ydf,  '*to  beat,  knock';  cf.  )B1,  'to 

beat';  *)1,  '*  something  planed,  plank';  *)13,  '*to  thrust 

oneself  forth,  spread'  (reflexive). 

,   «*to   burn   to  brownness,'  hence,  'to  become  brown.' 

yhm,   '*to   burn';   cf.  D»n,   'to   be  hot';   Hebrew  Din, 

'brown.' 
,  'to  arm  oneself.'    j/zn;  denominative  from  ft,  'weapon.' 

,  'to  cast  forth,  pour.'    Y$dw  '*to  throw';   cf.  n^,  'to 

throw';  "n^,  'to  send'  (causative  force). 
n,  'to  drive,  push'   ydf,  '*to  beat';  cf.  *)1^,  above. 
Yin,  'to  walk  around,   turn  around.'     ydr,   '*to  turn';    cf. 

Arabic  j\>,  'to  move  in  a  circle';  Hebrew  in,  'circle.' 
!?50>  *to  become  corrupt,  bring  to  ruin.'     V^a)>  '*^°  con" 

fuse,  confound';  cf.  ^2,  'to  be  in  ruin,  decay.' 
*^DSJ>  Pa'el  ^0   consume.'     >^A:Z(2)312,   '*to   finish,  consume'; 

cf.  ^DS,  'to  eat  up,  consume';  Hebrew  n^3,  'to  finish, 


C.  SYBIAC. 

to  act  boyish'   y^r(^\  denominative  from  ^,  'son.' 
r&*,  «*to  pierce  one's  eyes  by  a  money  offer,  bribe.'    yhd, 
'*to  pierce,  sharpen';  cf.  Aramaic  Tin,  'to  be  sharp'; 
Hebrew  Iflfy  'bribe.'  3  is 

an  Similarly  nj?n,  'to  explore,'  from  hq,  'to  cut'  (p.  78);  ybr  may 
have  also  exerted  an  influence  in  specializing  the  r. 

312  ykl(y),  ""to  consume,'  is  a  development  from  kl  (i),  '*  to  embrace, 
complete'  (See  Haupt,  AJSL.,  xxii.  205). 

313  Cf.  note  115. 
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*&*,  '*to  burn  to  blackness,'  hence,  'to  be  black.7  yhr,  '*to 
burn';  cf.  Aramaic  *Tin,  '*to  burn';  ;<u*,  <*to  become 
bleached,  white.' 

V^A,  'to  spread,  extend.'  yth,  '*to  spread  over';  cf.  *o4, 
'af'el,  'to  cover';  Hebrew  TO,  'to  over-spread,  besmear, 
coat';  /;«^4,  'hemorrhoids';  Hebrew  D^hB,  'tumours.' 

%JI,  <*to  flow,'  hence,  'to  go  away.'  y>Z,  **to  flow';  cf.  ^j, 
'to  go  up';  V,  **to  flow  away,  be  spent,  light';  Hebrew 
Wj,  'to  be  light,  worthless';  tot,  'to  lavish.' 

*jj,  '*to  compress,  collect.'  \fsr,  '*to  bind';314  cf.  «j,  'to 
press  together,  bind';  ^,  '*to  become  constrained,  nar- 
row, low,  mean';  Hebrew  "IJ$,  'depression,  grief.' 

*^ao»,  root  of  Jj^oi,  vapor,  mist,  nothingness.'  ybl^  **to 
confuse,  confound';  cf.  Hebrew  ^SH,  'vanity';  ^»:  'con- 
fuse, mix  up.' 

»fj«,  'to  walk  around,  encompass.'  Ydr,  '*to  turn';  cf.  Jjof, 
'circle';  Aramaic  "lin,  'to  turn  around.' 

D.  ASSYRIAN. 


'to   beat,   strike/    yl>f,   «*to  beat,   strike';   cf. 

Hebrew  B?g,  'to  beat  out';  ttng^,  'rod'3i5  tsn«^  root  of 

ubbutu,  ebitu,  'oppression,  want';  lattu,  'weapon/ 
ptP,   Sakanu,   **to   put   down   on   the   ground,   place,   set.' 

l^^W(i)  **to  bring  to  the  ground,'  cf.  )1D,  HWM,  '*to  be 

on  a  level,  firm';  pD,  hananu,  'to  crouch.' 
*pD,  sakapu,  '*to  topple  over,  overthrow,  upset.'     ]/A:jp,  '*to 

bend';  cf.  *)BD,  kapapu,  'to  bend,  oppress';   JIM,  fcipft, 

'to  bow  down/ 

,  $apa§u,   '*to   spread   out,   grow  mighty/     Yp9w  **to 


Cf.  Martin,  op.  cif.,  ii.  16—17. 

Cf.  Lagarde,  op.  c*t,  p.  xlvii.,  Martin,  op.  cit.,  ii.  12. 
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spread';316  cf.  Hebrew  flB,  'to  be  dispersed';  pg),  'to 
spread  itself,  be  scattered'  (reflexive)  (p.  22). 
,   dibatu,  'to  destroy.' si'    yU,    '*to  cut  off,  sever';  cf. 
*nrQ,  latatu,  'to  bring  to  an  end.' 

or  *pNi,  ctidabu,  azdapu,  'to  strike  down,  overthrow.' 
V^jo,  '*to  beat,  knock';  cf.  duppu,  '* something  beaten 
out,  a  tablet,'  hence  'document';  'Aramaic  NBl,  'board, 
page';  <yin,  'to  drive,  push.7 

root  of  edaqqu,  'small.'     ydq,  '*to  grind,  make  thin'; 
cf.  pp"l,  daqaqu,  'to  crush,  make  small.' 

etfebu,  **to  make  to  go  one's  way,  forsake,  let'  ]/>&, 
4*to  go,  flow'; s is  cf.  3tt,  za&w,  'to  flow,  melt';  Aramaic 
in&  'to  free,  deliver'^19  Hebrew  3TJJ,  'to  forsake,  let 
go  free.' 

E.  ARABIC. 

Complete  lists  of  Arabic  causatives  of  the  (N"£),  JTD, 
and  #"S  types  are  given  by  Mez320,  although  he  has  made 
the  error,  as  already  noted  (p.  68)  of  considering  all  these 
triliterals  as  secondary  denominatives  from  stems' which  are 
alleged  to  be  still  in  existence.  It  would,  however,  be 
difficult  to  show  a  haf'al  or  saf'al  in  Arabic,  though  both 
clearly  existed  in  proto-Semitic. 

j  'to  fill  (water-pipes).'    Vgr,  '*to  harrow,  drag';  cf. 
to  run,  trickle,  flow';  ^,  'to  drag,  pull.' 

316  V.P?(2)  '*^°  spread,'  is  a  secondary  development  from  y_ps(i)  '*to 
break,  smash'  (cf.  Assyrian  napasu,  'to  shatter'). 

317  abatu  and  Hebrew  13K,  'to  destroy,'  are  not  directly  connected 
as  is  generally  supposed  (cf.  Muss-Arnolt,  Dictionary,  p.  11),  but  }/bt 
and  ybd  are  early  differentiated  biliterals. 

318  For   a   similar   line    of   development,    compare    Indo-Germanic 
leikz,  'to  flow'  and  leikz  'to  leave'  (Latin  liquor,  linquo,  Greek  Xehrw), 
(Persson,  op.  cit.,  p.  5). 

319  "A  Babylonism"  (cf.  Delitzsch,  Hebrew  Language,  p.  69,  note). 

320  Orientalische  Studien,  Theodor  Noldeke  .  .  .  gewidmet,  i.  249—254. 
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jiii,  'to  let  the  hair  hang'   ydl,  '*to  lift';   cf.  &,  'to  Hft 
up,  lower  (bucket).' 

,  'to  spread   out,  diffuse.'     ]^/&,  '*to  spread  over';  cf. 
i,  'to  spread,  expand';  ls\J>,  'to  spread  out.' 
'to  incise,  write',    ytr,  '*to  cut  into';  cf.  ^L,  'to  cut.' 
,  'to  mix.'     ysb,  '*to  mix'321;  cf.  c^lio,  'to  mix,  con- 
found'; £^o,  'to  mix  up,  to  be  mistaken  for  somebody 


,  'to  teach,  train.'  /^(i>  **to  toil,  labor'  322  ;  cf.  c_>b,  'to 


toil,  labor,  practise';  cjl'S,  'custom,  habit.' 


'to  forsake,  leave  off.'  323    Ygr.  **to  harrow,  drag';  cf. 
f*,  'to  flow,  run,'  JA->  'to  drag,  pull.' 

,  'to  become  aware  of  something,  feel.'  yg&w,  4*to 
feel';  cf.  ^^,  **to  feel  for  something,  seek  out';  ^^4, 
'to  feel  with  the  hand.' 

,  'to   become   sour.'    /m,?,   '*to  grow  sour';   cf.  ^,  'to 
become  sour';  perhaps  j^>,  'banana-tree.' 
f,  'to  grasp.'    ^(2)  '*to  feel';  cf.  ^^s^  'to  feel,'  above. 


F.  ETHIOPIC. 

:,  'to  divide,  cleave.'324  ytq,  '*to  cleave,  smash  to 
pieces';  cf.  *m«M»  :  '*to  divide  up  into  small  parts,  to 
become  subtle';  Aramaic  pip,  'to  cleave';  pj?l,  'to  make 
thin.' 


.x        .  .    -< 


321  Arabic  <JX^>,  'to  become  mature,'  and  U-^>,  'to  be  high,  elevated,' 
are  from  &>(2). 

322  The   root  is    also   found  with  a  slight  change  in  meaning   in 
Hebrew  S"iN,  SKI,  'to  be  in  pain,   languish.'    e-O,  'to  creep  along,'  is 
from  V^6(a),  '*to  flow'  (cf.  |/z6,  '*to  flow'). 

323  For  a  similar  line  of  development,  compare  Sty,  note  318. 

32*  Praetorius  (BA.,  i.  25)  thinks  that  the  root  of  this  word  is  Sq, 
and  the  t  is  infixed.    He  thinks  it  is  the  same  as  Arabic  <v^U 
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.,  'to  go  astray,  err.'    yht,  **to  undermine,  level';  cf. 
dill's,   '*to   go   to   the   bottom   of  a  thing,    explore'; 
Hebrew  fin$,  '*to  bring  to  the  ground,  ruin.' 
:,   'to  dig  through,   bore.'     Vqr,  **to  dig';  cf.  }•&£:,  'to 
be  dug  out,  pierced';  CD#£:,  <to  hew  out.' 
:,  'to  break,  fracture.'    ybrw  '*to  cut,  split';  cf.  ACdl  :, 
'*to    break    up,    spoil,   plunder';325   Hebrew    "Via,    'to 
separate';  "O$,  'to  break.' 

:,  '*to  make  oneself  foul,  commit  a  sin.'  j/"63,  '*to  be 
putrid,  foul';  cf.  •fl&fl:,  '*to  be  without  flavor,  downcast, 
grow  unbearing,';  Aramaic  tf$a,  $\3,  'to  be  foul,  bad.' 
:,  'to  effect,  accomplish.'  yU^  **to  encompass,  sur- 
round';326 cf.  hlUli,  'to  wreathe,  surround.' 

i,  'to  fall  asleep.'  ydm,  **to  lull,  quiet';  cf.  *.#n>fl  ;, 
'*to  make  quiet,  extinguish,  obscure';  Hebrew  DD1,  'to 
be  silent';  man,  'silence';  D11,  'to  slumber.' 

v 

Reflexire  and  Kindred  Stems.  The  direct  reflexive 
in  Semitic  is  formed  by  prefixing  or  infixing  t  to  the 
biliteral  base,  while  the  indirect  reflexive  either  prefixes  or 
infixes  n  to  its  base.  The  indirect  reflexive  generally  de- 
notes an  action  performed  for  oneself  or  on  oneself  in  an 
indirect  way,  and  very  frequently  becomes  mere  passive,  and 
is  accordingly  confused  with  V'1S,  v"iy,  or  v"ft  in  a  large 
number  of  instances.  The  kindred  stems  of  this  conjugation 
have  ?,  m,  and  r  as  a  pre-  or  in-  determinative. 

A.  HEBREW. 

'*to  desire  for  oneself,  long  for.'  y'ab,  '*to  desire';  cf. 
gJ,  '*to  be  in  a  state  of  longing,  desire.' 


3Js  For   a   similar   development   of  meaning,   cf.   Hebrew   Vti,  'to 
plunder,'  from  \/ffz,  '*to  cut.' 
326  Cf.  Haupt,  AJSL.  xxii,  205. 
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ni?>  **to  bestir  oneself,  *be  in  commotion,'  whence 

'the  deep.'   yhm,  '*to  roar';  cf.  D»PI,  WH,  n&n,  'to  roar'; 

Assyrian  tidmtu,  'ocean,  sea.' 
J5ft,  'to  thrust  at,  clap.'327    Ytfa,  '*to  thrust  at';  cf.  yg;, 

'*to  be  thrust  out,  dislocated';  yj?J,  '*to  dislocate  itself, 

be  alienated'  (p.  21);  yj?V}?,  'imprint,  incision.* 
fjgfl,   '*to  encompass,   overpower,   prevail.'     Vqj,  **to   sur- 

round';328 cf.  *)j?j,  'to  surround';  HDIpn,  'circuit.' 
*^ro,   4*to   encompass   oneself,'  whence   ^rib,   'wall.'     |A^(1) 

'*to  encompass,  surround';  cf.  Aramaic  ttW?,  'crown'; 

Hebrew  fc6s,  '*to  surround,  shut  up,  imprison.' 
**TO,   '*to   surround   oneself,'  whence  Vi3,  'crown.'     )^A:r(i) 

'*to  turn  round';329  cf.  13*]3,  'to  turn  round  and  round'; 

Ethiopia  h£h£:,  'to  turn  (a  mill).7 
*)ntf,  'minxit.'    i/"^w(2)  '*mingere';  cf.  DiTi't?  (II  Kings  xviii. 

27),  'urina7;  Ethiopic  MiJ:,  Assyrian  ^anw,  'mingere.' 
pm,  '*to  press  oneself,  be  urgent.'    /fe(i),  **to  press';  cf. 

pr6,  'to  squeeze,  press';  Arabic  J>1^.,  'to  press  together, 

sew.' 
i>fi},  '*to  throw  oneself  over,  lift.'     ytl,  '*to  cast,  throw'; 

cf.  *?«,  'to  hurl,  cast';  nW?B,  'hurling.' 
*)b},  'to  drip.'    /^p,  '*to  drop,  throw';  cf.  Aramaic  *ptt,  'to 

drip';  Neo-Hebrew  n^p,  'drop';  «|^,  'to  overflow.' 
*1Jtt,  '*to  bestir  oneself,  be  full  of  motion,  vigor,'  whence 

1J&  'youth.'    /ar(2)  **to  stir  up';  cf.  "Hy,  'to  be  aroused, 

awake';  *1JJD,  'to  storm,  rage.' 

327  Later  usage  has  forgotten  the  original  force  of  this  root  and 
the  vernaculars  have  developed  forms  from  a  hypothetic  biliteral  \/tq 
(cf.  jDiufti,  'to  push,'  in  Neo-Syriac,  p.  18).  But  such  a  biliteral  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  early  language. 

328  The  roots  qf  and  kf  are  early  differentiated  forms. 
>29  The  roots  Jfer(i)  and  kl(i)  are  early  differentiations. 
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3,  '*to  bend  oneself,  *heave';  whence  *)1D,  'wing.'33<> 
/&/,  '*to  bend';  of.  *JB3,  HM,  'to  bend,  compel.' 

,  '*to  heat  oneself,'  ssi  whence  DnVn,  '*to  be  heated  in 
battle  (reciprocative),  fight,'  and  Dr6,  '*  nourishment, 
bread'  (Arabic  £s*3,  'meat'),  yhm,  '*to  burn,  be  hot'; 
cf.  D»n,  Dtfl,  'to  be  hot,  burn.' 

,  'to  squeeze,  press.'  V%(i)>332  **to  press';  cf.  pm,  'to 
be  urgent';  Arabic  ^l^-,  'to  press  together,  sew';  Syriac 
j*J&,  'to  bind,  compress.' 

,  'to  urge.'  /'as,  '*to  press';  3»3  cf.  pIK,  'to  be  pressed, 
make  haste.' 

,  'to  waste,  lay  waste.' 3^  /&#,  '*to  cleave';  cf.  *p»,  '*to 
be  cleft,  empty';  p|?3,  'to  cleave,  empty'  (Isaiah  xxiv.  1). 
'*to  lead,'  root  of  ^0,  '"leader,  335  king.'  yik,  '*to 
go7;  cf.  ^n,  *^;,  'to  go';  Ethiopic  Afths,  'to  send'; 
Arabic  iiC)ui,  'to  travel.' 

*DTJ,  '*to  be  lulled,  fall  asleep.'    /dm,  '*to  lull,  quiet';  cf. 
,  'to  be  silent';  moVT,  'silence.' 


330  So  Lagarde,  op.  «ft,  p.  xlvii. 

331  Not  with  Wright  (Arabic  Gram.,  i.  209)  from  the  Arabic 
'to  join  oneself  to.' 

332  The  Hebrew  words  nsn,  fin,  'to  divide,  separate,'  are  from  V# 
'*to  cleave,'  a  differentiation  of  yqs. 

333  The  roots  'as  and  As(i)  are  differentiations. 
»34  Of.  Lagarde,  loc.  cit. 

335  No  satisfactory  etymology  of  ihis  word  has  hitherto  been  offered. 
All  the  connotations  of  this  root  in  the  kindred  languages  are  se- 
condary— e.  g.  Arabic  viU^o,  'to  possess  exclusively,'  or  Assyrian  ma- 
Idku,  'to  counsel,  advise.'  According  to  the  etymology  offered  by 
Levinsohn  ($Eb  W&  p.  99)  and  accepted  by  the  present  writer,  proto- 
Semitic  ^to  is  equivalent  to  the  Biblical  TpblO  (cf.  Deuteronomy  viii. 
15)  and  has  a  causative  force.  Latin  rex,  'king,'  originally  'director1 
(cf,  rego,  'to  direct'),  is  similarly  developed  (Walde,  op.  cit,  p.  652). 

7 
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l,  '*to  bestir  oneself,'  root  of  ntfrno,  'stew-pan.7  vT^<o 

'*to  stir';  336  cf.  tfm,  'to  hasten';  Arabic  &L,  'to  hurry.' 

,  'to  break  through.'    Yps(l},  '*to  break,   smash';337  cf. 

t>3|,  'to  break';  rtt|,  'to  burst  forth';  J>3S,  'to  bruise.' 


B.  ARAMAIC. 

Fi,  <1cto  pray  for  oneself,  demand.'    yb'a,  **to  seek,  pray 

for';  cf.  ^3,  'to  seek,  demand/ 
fl,  '*to  hope,  confide.'  338     /&Z(8),  '*to  fasten,  fix,  trust'; 

cf.  ^3,  'to  hope,  confide  in.' 
rt,  'to  split,  break  up.'    i/Va^i),   **to  shatter,  break';   cf. 

yjn,  'to  shatter.' 

**)H3,  '*to  bend  oneself,'  root  of  KBrtS,  'shoulder.'  33  9  ^/cy; 
'*to  bend';  cf.  *)B3,  ^3,  'to  bend';  ^B3,  '*to  bend  over 
fold.' 

n§,  '*to  prepare  oneself,  340  be  ready.'    ^'ad,  '*to  be  ready'; 
cf.  Hebrew  liy,   '*to   be   on  hand,   witness';   1£,  '*to 
bring  into  a  state  of  readiness,  appoint.' 
riB,  'to  mix  up  together.'    Ypk,  '*to  pour';  cf.  ^Bl^,  'to  pour 

out';  "JJBn,  'to  overturn/ 
15i,  '*to  drag  oneself  along,  last,  endure.'    Ygr,  **to  harrow, 

drag';  cf.  11}  ,  'to  drag,  draw.' 
Dili,  '*to  show  warm  feelings  for,  comfort.'  3*i     ]//iw,  '*to 

336  Of.  note  290. 

337  The  root  has  infixed  the  r  through  the  influence  exerted  by 
}/pr,  '*to  cleave.' 

338  Assyrian  takalu,  Arabic  «JXS  (cf.  p.  25),  are  generally  held  to 
be  secondary  denominatives;  but  inasmuch  as  the  form  is  common 
property  both  in  North  and  South  Semitic,  it  is  more  likely  an  orig- 
inal reflexive  stem. 

339  So  also  Lagarde,  loc.  cit. 

340  Lagarde,  loc.  cit. 

341  The   root  nh,   'to  breath,  rest'  (Hebrew  r»J,  Aramaic  nr,  'to 

rest,'  Arabic     ^0,  'to  breathe'),  has  influenced  the  development  of 
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burn,  be   hot';  cf.  DDPl,   'to  be  warm';  DHtf,   '*to  be 

burnt,  brown/ 
,  'to  bore  out,  hollow.'  ygb,  <*to  bore';  cf.  Nnaip,  'room'; 

Nrop,  'inside  walls  of  the  stomach';  Hebrew  3p,  'pail, 

measure.' 
,  <*to  arise  for  oneself,  revenge/  ]/gm,  '*to  stand,  arise7; 

cf.  Wp,  D^p,  'to  stand,  arise.' 

,   'to   twitter,    chirp.'    ysp(Z),   '*to    chirp7;    cf.   *psi,    'to 
twitter,  chirp';  Hebrew  «)?BS,  'to  chirp.' 

,  'to  speak  in  a  whisper.'  yhSg),  **to  whisper';  cf. 
'whisperings';  Hebrew  $ns,  '*  hissing  one,  serpent7; 
'to  foretell7  (of  an  oracle). 34» 

,  '*to  slip  away,  escape.'    \frnt,  «*to   slip';   cf.  ttltt,   'to 
slip.' 
,  'to  reach.'    /fa,  '*to  extend,  turn';  cf.  «^t,  'to  reach.' 

,  '*to  be  broken  up,  sick.'    Yf*a^,  **to  shatter,  break'; 

cf.  W.1,  'to  break.' 
,  'to    destroy.7  343     ^}    <*to    throw  over';   cf.  n^,   'to 

throw';  Hebrew  Tl#,  'to  devastate';  11tf,  'violence,  ruin.7 
,  '*to  feel  heat,  be  impassioned,  love.7    yhm,  '*to  burn, 

be  hot';  cf.  D»n,  'to  be  hot.' 
,  'to  become  dumb.7    /^(3),  4*to  whisper';  cf.  tfnV,  'to 

whisper7;  "^n,  'whisperings7;  Hebrew  t^nj,  'serpent.' 


the  connotations  of  this  root.  Hebrew  Drun,  accordingly,  means  'to 
feel  sorry'  (Cf.  Haupt,  BA.,  vi.  2,  note  22).  The  kindred  form  orn, 
'to  love'  (Hebrew,  'to  comfort'),  proves  conclusively  that  etymologically 
Dni  is  to  be  joined  to  }/hm. 

3*2  The  two  roots  are  also  connected  by  Baudissin,  Studien  zur 
semitischen  Rdigionsgeschichte,  Leipzig  1876,  i.  281,  287.  See,  however, 
Lagarde,  K.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen,  xxxv.  50. 

3*3  The  infixed  m  is  due  to  the  influence  of  y$W(2)  (Hebrew  DfiB', 
'to  lay  waste'). 

7* 
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C.  SYRIAO. 

*oal,  'to  rout,  repel.'    yto,  **to  cut';  cf.  *M«L»,  'to  cut  off'; 
aj,  'to  slay.7 

*to  cut  oneself  off,  split.7  ylfa  <*to  cut';  cf.  JL^,  '*to 
cut  off,  blot  out';  mV,  JLU^,  'board,  tablet.' 

*»l,  'to  cleave,  divide.'  ^r'a(1),  '*to  shatter,  break';  cf.  yjn, 
'to  break.' 

;\jw,  '*to  kindle  oneself,  be  aroused.'  yhr,  '*to  burn';  cf. 
Aramaic  *"nn,  '*to  burn';  f£*,  **to  burn  to  blackness.' 

*X»,  'to  force  apart,  break,  shatter.'  Ypq,  '*to  force  apart,' 
'come  forth';344  cf.  A»J,  '*to  force  oneself  out,  go  away,' 
*»,  'to  force  out  the  breath,  sneeze.' 

;Ai,  '*to  make  a  sound  through  the  nostrils,  neigh,'  denomi- 
native from  l^sj,  'nose.'  yiir,  '*to  dig';  cf.  Hebrew  "lh, 
'hollow';  Assyrian  mn,  haru,  'to  dig';  Hebrew  TH}, 
'nostril';  Aramaic  «TJli,  'nostril.' 3 45. 

KAi,  'to  go  down.'  yht,  '*to  undermine,  level';  cf.  fcwwl,  ^le- 
velled, below';  *&*,  'to  undermine,  destroy.' 

uxai,  'to  blow.'     yph,  '*to  blow';  cf.  0*9,  'to  blow  up.' 

faj,  '*to  shake  oneself  up,  quiver.'  Vpr^  **to  shake, 3*6 
tremble';  cf.  ^a,  'to  quiver  with  emotion';  f»^»,  'to  shake, 
tremble';  nnniBnn  IIS,  'it  is  split  up'  (Isaiah  ixiv.  19). 

uui?,  '*to  push  oneself  forth,  arise,  shine'  (of  the   sun)  347. 

34*  The  Arabic  always  uses  this  root  in  the  special  sense  of  'to 
come  forth  high'  (cf.  <3*5>  P-  82).  The  infixation  of  t  in  *&*,»  may 
be  due  largely  to  the  influence  of  \pt  (Hebrew  nri$>  'to  crumble'). 

345  Hebrew  "ini,  Arabic  ^*^,  'to  snort'  are  denominatives  from  the 
word  for  'nostril.' 

346  \/pr(S)  **to  shake'  is  developed  from  J/FX1)  '*to  cleave,  break.' 

347  This   is    generally   held   to  be  a  dissimilated  form  of  Hebrew 
nij,  'to  shine,'  but  ^I»j  proves  its  connection  with  \/dh.    The  root  rnj 
is  from  a  biliteral  yzh,  '*to  shine,'  the  differentiated  forms  of  which 
are  yzk  (cf.  Hebrew  Tjt,  'pure')  and  \zh  (cf.  int,  'to  shine,'  3HJ,  'gold'). 
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ydh,  '*to  push';  cf.  U?,  'to  push';  *&,,  'to  break  forth, 

arise  (of  the  sun).' 

,   '*to   bestir   oneself,'   whence  pa'el  ^^,  'to  arouse, 

stir  up.'    ybt,  '*to  beat,  poke';  cf.  J^L*,  Jfofo,  'spark'; 

Aramaic   &D2,   'to   flame  up';  Hebrew  tsin,   'to  poke'; 

Aramaic  fc^a,  '*to  push  forth,  project.' 348 
uA.j,  'to  arouse,  stir  up.'  ydh,  '*to  push';  cf.  jL^-j,  'to  push'; 

*Mi»,  'to  break  forth,  shine.' 
»;»,  '*to  change,  become  corrupt.'  ydr,  yzr,  '*to  turn,  twist, 

change';  cf.  Hebrew  *K71»  'to  become  corrupt';  "W,  'to 

be  loathsome';  Neo-Hebrew  1$D,  'to  twist,  be  loathsome, 

spoiled'  (secondary  denominative)  (p.  23). 349 
uu&Sj  'to  swell  up.'   yph,  **to  blow';  cf.  uxf ,  'to  blow,  diffuse.' 
+p,  '*to  break  forth  (of  light),  lighten,  flash.'     ybq,  '*to 

cleave';  cf.  JLAa,  '*to  break  into,  explore';  t*a,  '*to  break 

into,  explore';  Aramaic  yga,  'to  cleave.' 

D.  ASSYRIAN. 

i«an,  ti6w,  'to  make  an  invasion,  rise  against.'    yVa,  **to 
enter';  cf.  K1S,  6a'M,  'to  come.' 

tabaku,   'to  pour,   spill.'    }/M,  /jpfe,  '*to  pour,  shed'; 
cf.  HDD,  fca/cft,  'to  shed  tears';  ^JD&?,  Sapaku,  'to  pour  out.' 
,  bataqu,  'to  cut  through.'350    j/fy,  '*to  cleave';  cf.  Dpn, 
baqamu,  'to  cut  off.' 

348  The  word  cannot  be,  as  Levy  (NHbCWB)  maintains,  from  the 
Greek  /SXcwraj/w,  but  is  clearly  the  same  as  ^-^v  in  Syriac.   The  Assy- 
rian balatu,  'to  live,'  hitherto  unsatisfactorily  explained,  is  also  most 
likely  a  development  from  ylt  and  may  have  developed  from  an  orig- 
inal  meaning   of   'to  bestir  oneself.'     (Cf.  English  quick,  Latin  vivo, 
'to  live,'   Greek  plos,  'life,'   all  from  an  original  connotation  of  'quick 
movement.')    See  Skeat,  Etymological  Dictionarg,  p.  484. 

349  Both  roots  were  early  differentiated  (into  zi  and  zz),  but  analogy 
has  caused  a  constant  interaction  of  one  upon  the  other.  Hebrew  IT, 
'stranger,'  is  most  likely  from  ]/zr. 

330   Cf.   p.    75. 
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*)rn,  root  of  datnu,  'strong,'  ditanu,  'mighty  beast.'  ydn 
'to  be  strong';  cf.  *pl,  whence  dannu,  'strong,  powerful'; 
]*T,  ddnu,  '*to  use  power,  judge.' 

,  root  of  etlu,  'great,  lofty/   etellu,  'lord,  ruler.' 
'to  ascend';  cf.  r6N4,  elu,  'to  be  high,  mount.' 
,  nahalu,  'to  bore  a  hole.'     yjZ,  '*to  bore,  dig7;  cf. 
saljalu,  'to  bore  through';  Hebrew  bbn,  'to  pierce.' 
natcdu,  'to  cast  a  glance.'351     /#,  '*to  cast,  throw7, 
cf.  Hebrew  too,  W?B,  'to  cast,  hurl.' 
,  nasahu,  'to  tear  out,  pluck.'     /&•&,  '*to  tear7;  cf.  HHD, 
sa7?w,  'to  destroy,  ruin.' 

,  naratUj  '*to  begin  to  quiver  (of  the  feet),  become  heavy.7 
Yrt,  '*to  shake';  cf.  Aramaic  BB"),  'to  tremble';  Hebrew 
1ST,  'to  be  precipitate'. 

,  mahasu,  'to  beat,  break  to  pieces.'    /#s(2),  4*to  break, 
divide';  cf.  pn,  Tiasa^w,  'to  break,  smash.' 
,  rapaSu,  'to  become  wide,  extend.7     y^S,  '*to  increase'; 
cf.  t^lD,  ^a^w,  'to  increase7;  Hebrew  n^S,   'to  spread, 
be  divulged.' 
"fl&n,  raSadti,  'to  found,  establish.7    i^s^,  '*to  found';  cf.  e&Zw, 

'foundation.' 
ntr,  sarahu,  'to  cry,  roar.'    /$,  **to  roar';  cf.  Hebrew  IT^, 

ni},  'to  cry,  roar.' 

*pS,  sarapu,  '*to  cover  with  paint,  dye.'  y'SPa)*  ?^>  ***o  cover7; 
cf.  Hebrew  nsyi,  'pavement';  HB3,  'to  cover';  pb 
'finger-nail';  Assyrian  6«ns,  sibu,  'dyed';  Hebrew 
'to  dye.7 

E.  ARABIC. 

pj,  'to  be  twinborn,'  whence  jtsy,  'twin7352  (Hebrew  D 

'twin').  |^'am;  reflexive  of  f  ^ »  ^°  agree  mutually,  imitate.7 

351  The  Hebrew  *ttii  (cf.  tran,  'to  look  down')  has  undergone  a 
similar  development  from  ybt  (cf.  p,  90). 

352  Fleischer  (Kleinere  Schriften,  p.  56)  thinks  that  it  is  a  secondary 
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3,  'to  become  skillful.'     yln,  'to  understand';  cf.  ^l?,  'to 

excel';    £y,   'excellence';   Hebrew  pa,  'to  understand.' 

loo,  353  'to  become  weak,  tired/     yiab,  '*to  fail,  weaken'; 

cf.  cljl*,  'to  become  faulty,  unsound.' 
^,  'to  graze.'354     ]/Va(2),  4*to  graze;  cf.  U^,  'to  pasture, 
^  graze.'  ^ 

>,  'to  reproach,  be  hateful.'     Ysm    '*to  hate';    cf.  J!l£»f 
'to  be  unlucky,  inauspicious.' 

£,  'to  conceal.'     V&w,  '*to  cover';  cf.  £?,  'to  cover/ 
^x),  'to  be  firm.'     1/Z6;355  cf.  <i-J,  'to  have  heart,  under- 

standing, courage/ 
,  '*to  be  cut  off,  perish/    ygz,  '*to  cut';  cf.  J4»  '^0  cu^> 

JUL,  '*to  be  cut  off  from,  leave  behind/ 
jo,  'to  become  low,  base/  /$,  »*to  be  low,  mean';  cf.  J>, 

'to  be  low,  base';  jf>,  'to  be  low,  on  the  ground/ 
iu,  '*to  be  cut  off,  diminish/    yqs,  '*to  cut';  cf.  JJJ»,  *to 

cut';  jl4»,  'to  become  short/ 
2,  'to  turn  aside,  deviate/    ykb,  '*to  bend,  turn';356  cf. 

ciJ,  'to  invert';  ll*,  'to  fall  prostrate/ 
^4,    '*to   be   hollow,'    whence   JL^l,    'flank,    side/  357 
K^(i»  '*to  cut  out>  hollow';  cf.  L-24,  'to  cut  out';  u-^JL, 
'well';  u-^^j  'to  make  a  hole,  perforate/ 
,  'to  blow  over,   strike  gently/    yfh,  '*to  blow';  cf.     , 


stem.    But  the  word  for  'twin'  is  a  common  heirloom  and  must  go 
back  to  proto-Semitic. 

353  As  has   already  been  shown  (p.  26)  most  Arabic    stems  with 
prefixed  t  are  secondary  denominatives. 

354  Cf.  Mez,  loc.  cit. 
«5  Cf.  note  293. 

356  ykb  and  }/Jcp,  <*to  bend',  are  differentiations. 

357  CXia-,  'to  break  the  side,'  or  'lead  by  the  side,'  are  secondary 
meanings. 
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'to  blow,  hiss  (of  a  viper)';  ^U,  'to  be  diffused';  ^u,  'to 
blow  gently.' 

,   'to   be   fortunate,   become   glorious.'    ygd,   4*to   cut, 
destine';  cf.  >\iL,  'to  be  good,  excellent';  >>*.,  'fortune, 
luck.' 
'to  become  low,  base,  vile.'    ydl,  '*to  be  low,  mean'; 

^  -'•?< 

cf.  J>,  'to  be  low,  base';  JJJ,  'to  become  low,  base.' 
,  4*to  be  strong  in  belief,  follow  a  right  course.'  ysd, 
'*to  be  hard,  firm';  cf.  JLi,  'to  be  hard,  strong,  per- 
sistent'; £>*x£>,  'to  become  strong,  mature.' 

F.  ETHIOPIO. 


,  'to  fix,  fasten.7  l/~M(3),  **to  make  firm,  fasten';  cf. 
Arabic  J5^,  'to  rely  on  oneself;  Aramaic  hlft,  ^2,  'to 
confide  in.' 

:,   '*to   bend   oneself,'   whence   ^th^t  :,'  shoulder.' 
,  '*to  bend';  cf.  Arabic  Jc£,  «]nj,  'shoulder7;  ^  :, 
,  'palm/ 

'*to  draw,  drag,7  whence  ^^VC:,  'rope.7    |/"^r,  '*to 
harrow,  drag';  cf.  Arabic  y*.,  'to  drag,  pull.' 
,388  'to  flee.'    /n'a,  **to  move';  cf.  JO®:,  'to  run  down 
game7;  Arabic  £l>,  'to  be  moved';  Hebrew  JJty  <to  shake, 


:,  'to  cover.7  /^(S),  '*to  cover';359  cf.  *Wf:,  '*to  cover,' 
whence  ^WJ  :,  'hidden,  unknown';  Arabic  ^  'to  conceal.' 
:,  'to  destroy,  demolish.'  y$t,  '*  to  tear  down';  cf.  ^t^  :, 

"i      ^ 

'to  lacerate,  massacre';  Arabic  cx£>,  'to  break  up, 
disorganize.7 


sss  Praetoriua  (BA.  i.  25)  thinks  that  the  two  following  roots  are 
secondary  denominatives. 

359  ykn  and  ykm,  '*to  cover,'  are  differentiations. 
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;,  'to  close  up,  obstruct.'    Yty,  '*to  close  up';  cf. 

^  *£ 

'*to  close  up,  capture^  in  a  net';  Arabic  ^ac^,  'to  com- 

plicate, confuse';  ^y^\  'to  become  obstructed  (of  the 

throat),  be  choked.' 
*i7A:,  4*to  be  uncovered,  exposed,'   whence  ^TOV:,  'oppo- 

site,   towards.'    Ygl,  '*to   roll';  cf.  7A<D:,   'to   uncover, 

cover';  *7fW;,  '*to  uncover,  make  plain.' 
fl*^:,  'to  run  quickly.'    YT&W,  '*to  run';360  cf.  G£i,  'to 

run  swiftly,  assault';  £.£&:,  'to  run  to  the  assistance  of 

someone.' 
<S7H:,  'to  cut  the  throat,  slay/    Ygz,  '*to  cut>J  cf« 

'to  divide  off,  wall  around';  7*H0  :,  'to  divide  up'; 

'to  cut  down';  7H£j,  'to  circumcise.* 


Stems  with  Post-Determinatives.  The  post-  determina- 
tives of  the  triliteral  root  have  already  been  identified  with 
the  suffonnatives  of  the  plurilateral  (p.  66),  although  the  in- 
dividual force  that  these  gave  to  the  root  can  no  longer 
be  determined.  The  use  of  post-determinatives  is  so  ex- 
tensive that  only  a  few  examples  need  be  noted  here.  In 
Hebrew  the  root  pr^,  4*to  cleave,  break,  tear,'  yields  the 
following  derivatives  with  sufformatives  :  HIS,  **to  break 
forth,  sprout,  shoot';  *jns,  '*to  break  forth,  sprout';  D"1B, 
'to  tear,  rend';  feHB,  'to  spread  out';  D1S,  'to  break  in  two'; 
T]B,  'to  divide':  and  p*]B,  'to  tear  apart.'  36i  The  root  gz, 
'*to  cut,  shear,'  appears  with  various  sufformatives  in  the 
following  verbs:  *V!3,  'to  cut  off';  *Dtt,  'to  crop';  1!},  'to  cut'; 
and  ^|j,  'to  plunder.'  In  Aramaic  the  root  fes(2),  k*to  hew, 
cut  down/  yields  n?n,  'to  hew  down';  *)?n,  '*to  cut  deeply, 

360  yrd,  yrt,  and  }/r$  (Hebrew  pn)  are  differentiated  biliterals. 
86i  The  q  may  have  'been  due  to  the  influence  of  ypq  '*to  come  or 
break  forth.' 
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be  impudent  to  someone';  *T?n,  'to  mow,  harvest.'  The  root 
r'0(i),  '*to  shatter,  break,'  appears  in  Vjn,  'to  quiver';  DJH, 
'to  thunder';  $JT),  'to  quiver,  shake';  and  IJT),  'to  tremble.' 
In  Syriac  the  root  pq,  '*to  break,  burst,'  is  the  source  of 
ouAft,  4*to  break  forth,  sprout,  flourish';  *>*»,  'to  split,  divide'; 
and  ;A»,  '*to  break  loose,  go  inad.'  The  root  gr,  '*to  har- 
row, drag,'  yields  «a^,  'to  spoil,  plunder';  *^fc,  'to  drag 
down  (of  a  torrent),'  and  ?^,  'to  scratch,  rub  off.'  In 
Assyrian  the  root  kr<$),  '*to  dig,  undermine,'  yields  D*D, 
karamu,  'to  undermine,  ruin';  karaSu,  'destruction,  ruin';  and 
JVO,  karatu,  'to  cut  off.'  The  root  7?r,  '*to  dig,  undermine,' 
is  the  basis  of  3TJ,  hardbu,  'to  be  waste';  l!pn,362  Jmraku, 
'to  cut  in,  dig  out';  and  DDTJ,  harmamu,  'to  ruin.'  In  Arabic 
the  root  gm,  '*to  be  many,  collect'  (cf.  ^1),  receives  suf- 
forniatives  in  &4-,  'to  collect';  '^s*.,  'to  collect';  and  JX4-^> 


'to  collect.'  From  the  root  rs(2>  '*to  stick,  adhere'  (cf. 
g^>J,  'to  stick,  adhere';  eA^>J,  'to  join  together,'  and 
'to  be  compact,  solid.'  In  Ethiopic  the  root  gl,  '*to  roll 
about,  uncover,  cover,'  appears  in  the  following  four  forms 
with  sufformatives :  7A.QA:,  'to  cover';  7A.£:,  'to  cover  over'; 
7A& :,  'to  uncover,  reveal' ;  and  7A& :,  '*  to  unfold,  sculpture.' 

362  A  few  instances  are  found  where  k  functions  as  post  determi- 
native (cf.  Haupt,  AJSL.,  xxiii.  252). 


CHAPTER  IV 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS 

A  complete  survey  of  the  possibilities  of  the  biliteral 
theory  as  a  source  for  the  solution  of  many  vexed  problems 
in  Semitic  philology  scarcely  lies  within  the  purview  of  the 
present  monograph;  and  it  will,  accordingly,  be  sufficient 
briefly  to  summarize  the  more  important  conclusions  to 
which  our  investigations  have  led. 

It  "is  evident,  first  of  all,  that  the  Semitic  root  was 
originally  biliteral,  although  whether  it  was  also  monosyllabic 
is  a  question  which,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  can- 
not definitely  be  answered.  The  original  biliteral  developed 
its  triliteral  form  by  the  addition  of  formative  elements  to 
express  various  functions  of  the  stem,  these  functions  being 
similar  to  those  that  are  still  performed  by  many  of  the 
very  same  formatives  throughout  the  Semitic  dialects.  The 
formative  elements  are  demonstrative  in  origin,  so  that  the 
triliteral  Semitic  root  is,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  of  a 
primitive  biliteral  plus  a  demonstrative  root.  "When,  in 
the  course  of  time,  analogy  cast  all  roots  into  a  triliteral 
mould,  the  original  functions  of  the  various  stem-formatives 
were  forgotten,  or  were  identified  with  the  functions  of 
kindred  stem-formatives,  an  additional  factor  probably  being 
the  phonological  affinity  of  certain  of  the  formative  elements 
involved.  All  this  resulted  in  a  general  confusion  between 
classes  of  verbs  which  had  originally  been  independent,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  so-called  weak-verb. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  biliteral  theory  was  of 
service  only  in  the  interpretation  of  many  obscure  o«ra£  Aeyo- 
and  it  is  true  that  at  times  this  hypothesis  must  thus 
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be  brought  into  requisition,  although  it  can,  by  the  very- 
nature  of  the  case,  only  imperfectly  elucidate  a  word  which 
has,  in  most  cases,  passed  through  a  long  process  of  devel- 
opment from  its  original  form.  The  biliteral  theory,  strictly 
speaking,  is  concerned  solely  with  the  most  primitive  form 
of  the  Semitic  stem,  and  is  useful  only  in  the  field  of  pure 
etymology.  In  the  biliteral  theory  the  comparative  philologist 
may  possibly  find  a  criterion  to  determine  the  degree  of 
affinity  between  the  Semitic  and  other  groups  of  neighboring 
languages.363 

In  the  field  of  specifically  Semitic  etymology,  which  in- 
cludes the  history  of  Semitic  words,  the  value  of  this  theory 
of  the  original  biliteral  character  of  the  Semitic  root  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  A  single  complex  development 
of  one  Semitic  root  will  show  this  clearly.  The  group  of 
consonants  which  compose  the  root  hr,  **to  burn,  heat,'  is 
evidently  primitive.  The  intensive  form  *Tin,  must  have 
signified  in  Aramaic  **to  burn,'  as  is  evident  from  NTin, 
'cake.'  The  stative  (V'JJ)  stem  denotes  the  condition  of  being 
burned  by  the  sun,  bleached.  Secondarily,  it  is  the  term 
for  'white'  in  Semitic:  Hebrew  *Nn,  'white  stuff';  Aramaic 
and  Syriac  Ijn,  Arabic  ')$*-,  'white';  the  last  two  forms 
being  pa'el  denominatives,  'in  the  second  stative  stem  (srt) 
the  root  denotes  subjective  heat,  anger;  JTjn,  "Hn,  «^.,  'to 
be  kindled  with  anger.'  In  its  causative  form,  in^,  ;£*,  it 
means  **to  burn  to  blackness,'  and  thus  becomes  the  term 
for  'black.'  Perhaps  it  may  have  originally  connoted  the 
idea  of  glowing,  being  burnt  red  hot,  and  thus  have  given 
rise  to  *tn#,  '">,  'dawn,'364  a  word  which  has  hitherto 


363  Moller  has  of  late  attempted  to  solve  the  much-mooted  question 
of  the  kinship  between  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  (cf.  Vergleichendes 
indogermanisch'semitiaches  Worterbuch;  Semitisch  und  Indogermanisch). 

364  Cf.   German    Morgenrothe;    English   aurora   (for   older  ausosa) 
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received  no  better  etymology.365  The  direct  reflexive 
form  in  Syriac  denotes  'to  heat  oneself  (cf.  ;!LM,  'to  be 
agitated').  In  the  sufformative  stem  D^n,  J^L,  ditfl0 :,  the 
root  hr  denotes  conditions  occasioned  by  fire,  thus  **to 
destroy  by  fire  as  an  offering  to  God';  secondarily,  'to  de- 
vote, consecrate  to  God.' 

Early  differentiated  forms  of  the  root  hr  are  the  syno- 
nomous  roots  hm,  hl^.  The  first  of  these  has  had  a  similar 
development,  although  more  extensive  than  that  of  hr. 
The  intensive  and  stative  forms,  Hebrew  Dl?n,  n»n,  D)T, 
have  almost  merged  in  meaning,  and  denote  the  state  of 
being  hot.  Hebrew  Din,  and  the  causative  forms  DH^,  >»&*, 
in  Aramaic  and  Syriac  (Arabic  ^f*0),  denote  brownness  or 
blackness.  The  reflexive  *DHJ  means  '*to  feel  heat  in  one- 
self,' thus  developing  the  meaning  'to  have  warm  feelings 
for,  comfort'  in  the  causative  pi'el  Dili366.  The  kindred 
stems  *DHI?  and  *Drn  likwise  mean  'to  feel  warmth,  heat,  a 
burning  sensation,'  thus  explaining  DnVn,  'to  engage  in 
combat,'  Dr6,  'bread,'  Arabic  JiJ,  'meat'  (originally  ^nourish- 
ment'), and  Aramaic  Drn,  'to  love,'  Hebrew  DWI,  'mercy,' 
Drn,  'to  pity,  367  Arabic  J^J»  'to  taye  compassion/.  The 
sufformative  stem  "1DJ1,  'to  burn,  be  red,'  Arabic  ^ii.1,  'red,' 
has  given  rise  to  the  words  "Vt&n,  ^C^-,  'donkey,'  *ti&rp, 
'roebuck,'  and  perhaps  10h,  'red- clay,  cement.'  Finally,  the 
root  hi  is  still  preserved  in  the  Ethiopic  ftiftrtA :,  'to  scorch, 
burn.' 

'glowing,  shining'  (Skeat,  op.  cit.,  p.  43).  It  is  possible  that  both 
redness  and  blackness  should  be  expressed  by  the  same  root  (cf.  Dnt0). 

365  Of.  Fiirst,  Lexicon,  p.  1370. 

see  Of.  note  341. 

367  Gesenius-Brown-Driver  compare  it,  however,  with  Arabic  £s 
'to  be  soft,  gentle,'  which  is  rather  from  a  biliteral  rh  (cf.  Arabic  £ 
'to  be  soft'),  a  differentiation  of  \rk  (cf.  Hebrew  "sp,  'tender'). 
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'06,  '*to  desire'  77,  80,  86,  95. 

'ab,  **to  fail,  weaken'  103. 

'ad,  **to  be  ready'  77,  87,  98. 

lal,  '*to  ascend,  elevate'  77,  102. 

'am  102. 

'ag,  "Ho  squeeze'  79. 

,ar(i),  **to  uncover'  78. 

«ar(a),  '*to  stir  up'  96. 

'o«,  '*to  press,  strain'  81,  97. 

fc'a,  **to  enter'  101. 

b'a,  '*to  seek,  pray  for'  98. 

bd,  **to  divide,  separate'  83,  89, 
90,  93. 

bk,  '*to  pour,  shed'  101. 

W(i)i  '*to  confuse,  confound'  77, 
80,  91,  92. 

W(2),  '*to  go,  flow'  80. 

bn,  '*to  divide,  understand'  103. 

fy,  «*to  cleave'  75,  85,  86,  90,  97, 
101. 

br({),  '*to  cut  apart,  cleave,  sep- 
arate, split'  79,  86,  91,  95. 

ftr<a)  91. 

bS,  '*to  be  putrid,  foul'  86,  95. 

bt,  4*to  beat,  poke,  strike'  90,  92, 
'  101,  102. 

btt  <*to  cut  off,  sever'  89,  93. 

db(i),  '"to  toil,  labor'  94. 

d£(2),  » *to  flow'  94. 

e$,  «*to  push'  79,  101. 

dk,  '*to  pound,  crush,  beat'  78,  88. 


ef/,  '*to  lift'  78,  94. 

dl,  '*to  be  low,  mean'  103,  104. 

dm,  '*to  lull,  quiet'  95,  97. 

rfw,  '*to  be  strong'  102. 

dn,  '*to  adhere'  84. 

dp,  ^  **to  beat,  knock'  90,  91,  93. 

dq,  '*to  pound,  grind'  90,  93. 

dr,  '*to  turn'  86,  88,  91,  92. 

dr,  '*to  turn,  twist'  101. 

fh<  4*to  blow'  103. 

fz,  '*to  hurry,  bestir  oneself  82. 

gb(i),  **to  cut  out,  hollow'  103. 

^6(8),  '*to  be  high'  79. 

gd,  '*to  cut'  83,  104. 

gh,  4*to  face'  82. 

gl,  <*to  roll  about'  78,  79,  90,  105, 

106. 

gm,  '*to  collect,  be  many'  106. 
gr,  c*to  harrow,  drag'  76,  91,  93, 

94,  98,  104,  106. 
$f(i),  4*to  sigh,  be  afflicted'  88. 
gS(Z),  '*to  feel'  94. 
gz,  **to  cut'  80,  95,  103,  105. 

hd,  '*to  pierce,  sharpen'  79,  91. 
hf,  **to  cover'  96. 
hk,  '*to  harass'  84. 

'*to  shake'  80. 

'*to  burn'  109. 
hi,   **to   dig   out,  undermine'  80, 
~  82,  84,  102. 
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hm,  4*to  roar'  96. 

hm,   **to  burn,   heat'  76,  84,  91, 

97,  98,  99,  109. 

hn,  l*io  wane,  be  deficient'  83. 
hq,  **to  cut,  carve'  78,  91. 
hr,  '*to  burn'  81,  92,  100,  108,  109. 
hr,  4*to  dig'  82,  84,  100,  106. 
hs,  '*to  spare'  83. 
*»(i)t  **to  press'  96,  97. 
As  (2),   **to   cleave,   divide,   break' 

82,  97,  102,  105. 
h$(i),  "Ho  stir'  83,  98. 
AS (2),  '*to  feel'  83. 
A£(3),  'to  whisper'  83,  99. 
ht,  '*to  undermine,  level'  89,  95, 

100. 
hz,  <*to  have  good  fortune'  83. 

kb,  '*to  bend,  turn'  103. 

kf,  **to  bend'  79,  92,  96,  97,  98, 

104. 
&/(i),  **to  encompass,  surround'  76, 

89,  91,  95,  96. 

M(2),  to  finish,  consume'  91. 
W(3),  '*to  fasten,  fix,  trust'  98,  104. 
km,  <*to  cover'  103,  104. 
jfctt(i),   '*to   bring   to  the  ground' 

87,  92. 

Arn(2),  **to  cover'  104. 
kp  (kf),  "Ho  bend'  92. 
Ar(i),  **to  turn  round'  96. 
AT  (2),  **to  dig,  undermine'  80,  84, 

106. 
ks,  '*to  cut'  100. 

Ib,  4*to  flutter?'  85,  103. 

Ig,  **to  keep  on  going,  engage  in' 

83. 

Ih,  (*to  cut'  100. 
Ik,  '*to  go'  87,  97. 
/«,  4*to  make  merry,  say  fine  words' 

79. 
18,  l*to  lick'  89. 


It,  **to  cover'  86. 

md,  '*to  extend,  measure'  88. 

mk,  **to  sink'  98. 

mr,  **to  exchange'  87. 

ms,  '*to  melt'  78. 

mt,  "to  turn,  slip'  84,  99. 

mz,  **to  grow  sour'  94. 

n'a,  '*to  move'  104. 

nh,  '*to  breathe,  rest'  79,  98. 

ph,  fh,  '*to  blow'  100,  101,  103. 
pk,  '*to  pour,  shed'  90,  98,  101. 
pi,  '*to  separate,  cleave'  78. 
P&  fa  **to  come  or  break  forth, 

force  apart'  82,  100,  106. 
pr(i),  '*to  cleave,  break  apart'  87, 

98,  105. 

pr(2),  '*to  shake'  100. 
ps(i),   4*to  break,   smash,    cleave' 

80,  93,  98. 

ps(z),  **to  spread'  92,  93. 
p8,  **to  increase'  102. 
pt,  '*to  crumble'  100. 

(fa,  **to  thrust  at'  96. 
qb,  **to  bore  99. 
qf,  '*to  surround'  96. 
qm,  **to  stand,  arise'  99. 
qr,  '*to  dig'  84,  86,  95. 
qs,  ;*to  cut'  90,  97,  103. 
qS,  **to  strike  at,  aim  at'  77. 
qt,  **to  cut  off'  90. 

r*fl(i),  '*to  shatter,  break'  79,  86, 

98,  99,  100,  106. 
r'a(2),  '*to  graze'  103. 
rb,  '*to  grow,  increase'  82,  88. 
rd(i),  '*to  go,  march'  81. 
rd(i),  '*to  run'  105. 
rf,  '*to  flutter'  87. 
rh,  '*to  be  soft'  84,  109. 
rk,  4*to  be  soft'  109. 
rm,  '*to  be  high'  80. 
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rq,  '*to  thrust'  84. 
rs(i),  **to  smash'  86. 
rip),  '*to  stick,  adhere'  106. 
rt,  '*to  shake'  86,  102. 

8la,  **to  turn,  pay  attention'  77. 

sb,  '*to  cover'  102. 

&>(i),  <*to  mix'  94. 

s6(2),  '*to  be  high'  94. 

sd,  "Ho  establish'  87,  102. 

td,  c*to  be  hard,  firm'  104. 

W,  '*to  throw  over'  99. 

sf,  **to  sweep'  76,  81. 

s/;  '*to  gaze  at'  80. 

Sf,  '*to  smear'  88. 

40r,  **to  close  up'  105. 

sh,  '*to  tear'  102. 

sh,  **to  be  clear'  84. 

s'h,  «*to  roar'  102. 

sJ,  **to  sound,  ring'  87. 

§1,  '*to  quiet,  pacify'  82. 

"Ho  mark'  82. 
>,  <*to  destroy'  99. 
sm,  '*to  hate'  103. 
5n(i>,  «*to  quiet,  luU'  82,  89. 
in  (2),  '*mingere'  96. 

'*to  cover'  102. 
),  '*to  chirp'  99. 


it, 


94. 

'*to  bind'  81,  92. 
»*to  saw'  84. 

),  '*to  go  straight'  90. 

'*  to  wave  to  and  fro'  77,  87. 
,  '*to  break,  cleave,  tear  down' 
88,  104. 


fa,  '*to  extend,  turn'  78,  99. 

tb,  '*to  impress,  fix,  be  good'  78, 

81,  83. 

fh,  '*to  spread  over'  92,  94. 
tl,  «*to  cast,  throw'  96,  102. 
tm,  **to  obstruct,  close  up'  81. 
tp,  «*to  drop,  throw'  96. 
tq,  '*to  cleave'  94. 
tq,  96. 

tr,  4*to  cut  into'  94. 
tr,  4*to  run'  88. 

2&,  '*to  go,  flow'  93,  94. 

zf,  '*to  be  strange,  foreign'  80. 

zH,  **to  shine'  81. 

eh,  4*to  shine'  100. 

^,  '*to  shine,  be  pure'  82,  100. 

el,  <*to  flow'  92. 

en,  91. 

^r,  »*to  turn,  twist'  89,  101. 
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